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THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENT 
IN MICROFILMING 


For insurance company executives— 
Here's the new 14-inch Flofilm Du- 
plex Camera! It's especially designed 
to microfilm at a single feeding ONE 
OR BOTH SIDES OF ANY COPY up 
to 14 inches wide and of any length. 


The 14-inch throat of the Diebold 
Flofilm Camera permits the handling 
of hard-to-read copy; ledger sheets 
up to 14 inches in width can be pho- 
tographed, both sides simultaneously. 


What's more, this machine permits 
the recording of these images on 
either 16mm or 35mm film with a 
choice of 4 reduction ratios—21X, 
26X, 30X, 36X—with no change of Model 90-03 
camera necessary as in all other 

machines. Because of the electronic 

activator any frayed or ragged copy 

is no longer a jamming problem. 


e 
To further speed operation—and add ) 
to operator comfort and efficiency— / 
the Flofilm Camera has eye-level 
delivery. Your operator has constant 
observation of copy return and 


stacking. Unlike all other cameras, 


there is no lost time, no stooping to 
make sure of correct delivery. N C 0 R P 0 R A T E D 


Please write us for further informa- p L O re | L M D ivi 5 j O N 


tion or for an actual demonstration 
as to how other insurance companies 45 Rockefeller Plaza e New York 
are putting this machine to use in 
their everyday operations. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


OWNERSHIP SHOWN 


Analysis of 37,500,000 of the 40,000,000 
Consumer Units owning Life Insurance 
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Something Ol 


|= history of America notes that in 1794 there 

was chartered in Philadelphia, the Insurance 
Company of North America. This was the first 
business corporation to write life insurance in 
the new nation. Independence was in the air. The 
Declaration and the Constitution were of recent 
authorship. The individual was prepared to secure 
his future in his country’s spirit of freedom. 

Jefferson, the philosopher of the new govern- 
ment, counselled individual responsibility with a 
warning apt today. 

“To preserve our independence,” he said, “we 
must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 
We must make our choice between economy and 
liberty or profusion and servitude. If we run into 
such debts we must be taxed in our meat and 
drink, in our necessities and our comforts, in our 
labors and in our amusements. If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of caring for them, they 
will be happy.” 
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Life Insurance 


Ts accompanying graph shows the life 

insurance ownership of 37,500,000 fam- 

ily units. The Institute of Life Insurance 

reports that one-third of the insured fami- 

lies had $5,000 or more life insurance; one- 

third had $2,000 to $5,000; and one-third 

had under $2,000. More than 2,000,000 

families had $15,000 or more life insur-_ 
ance. 

Nearly one-third of last year's insured 
families were shown to own four or more 
policies; two-thirds had two or more 
policies. 


Something _ 


pee ability, broad experience and personal charm 

make the election of Charles G. Taylor, Jr., as pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan -Life, the most acclaimed and 
best merited promotion in life insurance. 

No doubt the new leader, like most boys at the turn 
of the century thrilled to the Algeresque’ stories of that 
day which told of the rise of industrious, honest, kindly 
boys to fame and an ability to serve their fellows. 


No man who heads a great institution today in Amer- 
ica better fits such a story book characterization or more 
richly deserves the reward of hard work and painstaking 
study than does Charley Taylor. His biography includes 
experience in every segment of life insurance at every 


level. 


Every insurance man shares the satisfaction of officers, 
employees and policyholders of the Metropolitan in hav- 
ing as leader of an organization so important to America, 
a man who has so intimate an understanding of life in- 
surance in its every phase and facet. 
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In Action 


BTA V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 





* 


== insurance owned at the end of the first half of the 20th Century 
totalled approximately a quarter of a billion dollars. Assets of the 
companies in the aggregate were almost sixty-five million dollars. Owners 
were paying to keep their protection intact at the rate of almost eight 
billions of dollars in premiums annually. More than half the total popu- 
lation of the United States were estimated to have some life insurance. 

About four hundred and fifty American legal reserve life insurance 
companies were licensed. There were also sixteen Canadian companies. 
Nearly three hundred fraternals and assessment associations offering some 
form of life insurance. This constitutes the institution of life insurance 
which has made an unparalleled contribution to the American way of life. 
The continuity of the family unit on the North American continent has no 
precedent in history or no equal among contemporary people. That such 
is America’s proud boast life insurance can be credited as an economic 
and social necessity for all. 

As the institution enters the second half of the 20th Century some 
facts should be noted. Of the 450 companies licensed, a trifle more than 
one-third are over 20 years old. Of the remaining two-thirds organized 
since the depression almost one-half have been in existence ten years or 
less. The first third have contributed time and money in the upbuilding 
of the institution whose reputation all enjoy. These older companies sup- 
ported and still support the trade asseciations, service organizations and 
the trade press. Without these three units of the business, life insurance 
would not now be the vital force that it is today in American Life. Perhaps 
the officers and managers of these new units do not realize these obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. To continue life insurance in the high plane of 
acceptance it now enjoys all companies not merely the older and larger but 
the younger and smaller must support these service units and the trade 





press. Unless each link in the chain is strong, the whole will suffer. 


Sins eth ing Maivsiead 


T may be thought that thrifty, industrious persons 
have to endure much that is unfair in this world. They 
work hard to earn incomes only to find that those incomes 
are taxed by percentages that increase with the earnings. 
They are expected to contribute liberally to charities and, 
as there are always a few lazy people and malingerers, 
these, too, must be fed and clothed at the expense of the 
thrifty. 


This, however, would be a morbid and regrettable 
attitude. 
rejoicing in, and being grateful for, his possession of 
physical health, mental vigor and opportunity, willingly 
devotes himself to promote the welfare, not exclusively 
of himself and family, but of his community as well. 
Fortunately, the world is full of people of the latter type 
and on them, a sure foundation, rests the hope of the 
world. 


A saner viewpoint is that of the man, who, 


C. C. Ferguson, 


“The Economics of Life Insurance” 


Something _ 


a are at present some seventy legal reserve 
life companies domiciled in Texas. This repre- 

sents fifteen per cent of all 450 legal reserve com- 

panies licensed by all states of the United States. 

During 1950, eighteen of thirty-four American 
life insurance companies organized, were of Texas 
origin. Of seven merged companies, there were no 
Texas charters but two companies went to Texas. 
Of eleven retired carriers, only four were Texas 
domiciled and two of these seemed to be changes 
in method of operation. This is a good record of 
enterprise and one emphasizing current expansion 
in the great Lone Star State. 

The people of Texas have prospered. They, like 
all Americans, seek protection. Justifiably, they 
have pride in, and an urge to patronize local in- 
stitutions. There now devolves upon local insur- 
ance men, legislators and the State Insurance De- 
partment responsibility for preventing unwise ven- 
tures which experience in other years and in other 
states tell The Spectator are possible today. 
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AGENCY MEETINGS 


(Mgr.) Hold a Personal Appear- 
ance Evaluation Session. Pass out a 
series of cards, each one bearing the 
names of individual members of the 
agency. If there are 20 agents, each 
man receives 20 cards, each bearing 
the name of a fellow agent, 20 differ- 
ent names in all. . . . On the black- 
board, post a rating scale. With 100 
for perfection, take off 5 points for 
unshined shoes; 5 points for lack of 
a proper manicure; 10 points for 


trousers sans crease; etc... . Have the 
men turn in all 20 cards unsigned, 
then tabulate the results. . . . Unless I 


miss my guess, you'll find in general 
that the men rating best in personal 
appearance are also the agency 
leaders. (271) 

(Mgr.) Or you could hold a “Knif- 
ing Session.” Try a friendly agency 
meeting, where all the agents feel free 
to offer helpful criticisms of each 
other. Don’t require attendance; 
make it a purely voluntary affair 
with the understanding that those 
present will “knife” each other for the 
good of the cause and that only those 
who can take it—and want to take it 
—will be welcome. (272) 

(Mgr.) Why not give an Annual 
Agency Award to him or her who 
achieves the “most perfect perform- 
ance”? . . . What is the most perfect 
performance? Let the men themselves 
decide, putting down the factors in 
black and white a whole year ahead 
of time. Base these factors on rela- 
tions and achievements with Home 
Office, agency and clients. (273) 

(Megr.) Flowers for the “late” John 
Doe: At your next meeting, give a 
carnation to every man as he enters 
the room. White ones for those on 
time, red ones to all latecomers. (274) 

(Mgr.) Another stunt is to pass out 
stage money to everyone on time for 
the meeting. Later on, hold an “auc- 
tion” or roulette game, when the stage 


money can be utilized for prizes. 
(275) 


APPROACH 


(Agt.) Women graded: An auto- 
mobile paper lists 10 types of women 
prospects — Mrs. Chatterbox, Mrs. 
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HELP YOURSELF 
TO THESE 
IDEAS 





ITH this issue, we continue —in a somewhat 


new format—the popular series of short-and- 


var. 
' 4" }'to-the-point suggestions from The Spectator’s “Idea 


ib 
! 






e 


‘ eh ay 


% Man.” From his vantage point as Manager of the 
4 Book Publishing Department of Printers’ Ink maga- 


44 gine, Mr. Mathus is uniquely able to analyze and in- 


ry Ag 


if 
ou 


‘eral business. 


ae terpret for Spectator readers, not only ideas from 
4. life insurance itself, but also from the field of gen- 


From Kenilworth H. Mathus 
t “The Idea Man” 


Procrastination, Mrs. Know-it-all, 
Mrs. Irritable, Mrs. Temperamental, 
Mrs. Friendly, Mrs. Quality Buyer, 
Mrs. Stubborn, Mrs. How-much-does- 
it-cost? . . . Got a special approach 
for each of these types, male or fe- 
male? (276) 


(Agt.) Ever show your prospect 
several new crisp dollar bills, asking 
him at the same time, “Do you and 
your family have all of these you 
want, and need?” . . . Get the idea? 
(277) 


(Agt.) Watch that “firm, confi- 
dent” handshake. Don’t make it a 
bone-crusher. (278) 


CONVENTIONS 


(H.O.) Try a playlet depicting one 
of the early meetings of the com- 
pany’s board of directors or members 
of the agency department. Have sets 
and properties authentically old-time, 
with costumes to fit. Depict a meeting 
of the board, the receipt of the first 






application, payment of first claim, 
etc. .. . Possibly bring it up to date, 
in a series of different scenes, as far 
as you want to. One company fol- 
lowed this procedure with excellent 
results. Beg, borrow or steal old type- 
writers, letter-presses, clocks, { urni- 
ture, roll-top and slanting-top desks 
(unless your company is still using 
‘em, maybe? ), old ledger books, car- 
pet bags, footwarmers, old stoves, 
safes, whale-oil lamps, quill pens. old- 
time wall telephones, etc. . . . Fun all 
around. (279) 

(H.O.) \f, as should be the case, 
you make an attractive souvenir oul 
of the convention program booklet, in 
advance of the meeting, reproduce on 
the company magazine covers some of 
the earliest, as well as the most recent, 
booklets used previously. (280) 

(H.O.) Pretest your main message 
or promotion planned as a convention 
highlight in one or two individual 
agencies, well ahead of the convention 
itself. Use their guinea-pig reactions 
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to modify or improve the presenta- 
tion, so it will be foolproof, strong 
and without any bugs come conven- 
tion time itself. (281) 

(H.O.) When you have a series of 
posters or exhibits in the convention 
meeting hall, do as did the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, at their last meeting at the 
Waldorf Astoria: At the side (or at 
the top) of each panel display, have 
large signs reading—‘‘Spend Time to 
Study These Exhibits. It Will Pay 
You Dividends.” (282) 

(H.O.) Another company, starting 
to stress its coming meeting a year in 
advance, captions a photograph of the 
convention hotel thus: “A year from 
Sunday—you'll be seeing this.” (283) 

(H.0.) Instead of having men from 
the same agency room together at the 
convention, sometime try the plan of 
putting two men in a room from far- 
distant points. Men may object at 
first, but soon get to like the idea. 


(284) 





SALES TALKS 


(Agt.) It is fundamental that the 
prospect should be asked to buy—but 
its necessity is sometimes overlooked, 
nevertheless. Note this, m’ boy, and 
note it well: After retail salesmen in 
six stores had been taught all about 
the fountain pens they were selling, 
sales went up 9 per cent; salesmen in 
six other stores were trained also to 
ask the prospect to buy the pen. In 
the latter case, sales went up 29 per 
cent. (285) 


(Agt.) Never be afraid to ask the 
prospect to do this—to buy, that is. 
Never be afraid, Period. . . . Stop 
and think a moment. The worst that 
can happen is that he will say No, and 
you haven’t got the sale. And since 
you haven't got the sale before you go 
in and ask, you’re no worse off after 
he has said No— and there’s always 
the chance that he’ll see the light. . . . 
So don’t be afraid to talk up to a 


prospect. Any prospect. What have 
you got to lose? (286) 

(Agt.) Don’t drag it in by the heels, 
but use a good story occasionally to 
illustrate your point—if it does just 
that. . . . There’s a story going the 
rounds of a woman rooked in a con- 
fidence game who finally went to the 
local Better Business Bureau. . . . 
“Why didn’t you come to us before?” 
they asked. “I was afraid,” she re- 
plied, “that you’d tell me not to do 
it.” (There are a lot of prospects who 
are afraid to be told to do it). (287) 

(Agt.) Some sales talks, says The 
Grapette Company, are like steer 
horns: a point here, a point there— 
and a lot of bull in between. (288) 


RECRUITING 


(Mgr.) Elaborate brochures and 
presentations notwithstanding, it’s a 
good idea also to have a simple “job 
description” sheet for the prospective 
recruit. This may well be confined to 
a single sheet of paper; it can be ar- 
ranged in 1, 2, 3 tabular form with 
appropriate subheads; it can be made 
visual; it can be graphed into (a) 
studying to improve oneself and ren- 
der exceptional service (b) meeting 
people (c) jotting down a relatively 
few records, to show just what you’ve 
done for your own clients and where 
you started and where you're going 
yourself. . . . Sometimes it’s well to 
“impress by simplicity.” (289) 

(Mgr.) Whence comest thou? 
About taking men already established 
in the sales end of some other busi- 
ness: Such a man has already indi- 
cated that he can meet people, develop 
contacts, control his time, and actually 
. . Them’s the plusses. 
Among the minusizzzzz, however, are 
the fact that he may not be able to 
shift from selling a tangible product 
to an intangible service, and that may 


make sales. . 


be ready to leave you as readily as 
his former employer. ... What’s your 


experience? (290) 

(Mgr.) Ever consider installing a 
full-time agent in the offices of a gen- 
eral insurance broker? Plan gives 
you and the agent unlimited number 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Equitable Building 

Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. T. J. V. Cullen 

Editor, THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and Fifty-Sixth Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Cullen: 


WE were very glad to see Mr. 
George Baker’s article “Insur- 
ance Men Must Start Social Security 
Tax January 1” in the “Washington 
Review” on page 11 of the October 
SPECTATOR. The information con- 
tained in this article was undoubtedly 
of great interest to insurance men, 
practically all of whom will now be 
covered by the social security law. In 
addition to covering self-employed in- 
surance salesmen, the new law also 
covers after 1950 many full-time in- 
surance salesmen as employees. 

As a result practically all life insur- 
ance people will be covered under old- 
age and survivors insurance. Those 
who meet the requirements of the 
usual common-law rules and the full- 
time life insurance salesmen who per- 
form service under prescribed circum- 
stances will be covered as employees. 
Life insurance people who are not cov- 
ered as “employees” will be covered 
as self-employed persons. 

The enclosed statement explains 
some of the important differences be- 
tween coverage under different parts 
of the new law. We believe that this 
information is of considerable impor- 
tance to insurance people. 


0. C. Pogge 


Director 


OME life insurance salesmen were 
covered by the social security law 
before 1951, but only those who were 
considered employees of the firms for 
which they worked. Whether or not 
a person was an “employee” was de- 
termined by the rules of the common 
law. It was at times a difficult prob- 
lem to decide. 


Under the new amendments, sales- 
men whose full-time occupation is 
soliciting life insurance applications 
or annuity contracts primarily for 
one life insurance company, will be 
covered as employees. In order to be 
covered as employees such salesmen 
must perform their services personal- 
ly as part of a continuing relationship 
and have no substantial investment in 
facilities or premises for doing the 
work. Part-time life insurance sales- 
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THE AGENT'S 


SOCIAL 


SECURITY 


Most life insurance agents are now covered 


under the new social security law. Social secur- 


ity as it affects thé average agent is explained by 


O. C. Pogge, director, Federal Security Agency. 


men and salesmen engaged in a gen- 
eral insurance business will not be 
covered as employees but will be cov- 
ered as self-employed persons. There- 
fore, three different groups of life in- 
surance salesmen will be covered by 
the law. 

(1) Those who are common law 
employees, 

(2) Full-time salesmen who ara 
not considered employees un- 
der the common law tests but 
under the new law will be cov- 
ered as employees for social 
security purposes, and 

(3) Insurance salesmen who are 
covered by the new law as self- 
employed people. 

The immediate and obvious differ- 
ence between social security coverage 
as an employee and as a self-employed 
person is in the amount and method 
of payment. The employee pays 1% 
per cent of his wages up to $3,500 a 
year and his employer pays an equal 
amount, making the total tax 3 per 
cent. The self-employed person will 
pay more than the employee but less 
than the combined tax of employer 


and employee—his tax is 244 per cent 
of his self-employment income up to 
$3,600 a year. 


Social Security Cards 


Both employed and self-employed 
insurance men will need social secur- 
ity cards. Those who have had social 
security cards in the past should use 
the same account number; if the card 
itself has been lost a duplicate can be 
secured at any social security office. 
The social security office will issue an 
original card if none has been previ- 
ously issued. The social security re- 
port of the employee’s earnings is 
made by his employer. All the em- 
ployee needs to do is show his social 
security card to his employer. 

The self-employed life insurance 
agent must file his own report of 
self-employment income to be cred- 
ited to his social security account and 
pay his contribution. The report is 
due once a year and will be a part of 
his income tax return. The first social 


. security self-employment report will 


be for the year 1951 and will be due 
March 15, 1952. 
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MANAGING EDITOR’S 


MEMOS 


ON THE COVER: The statue of 
George Washington at Valley Forge is 
at the Williamsburg Plaza, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The unusual photo with the 
moon supplying the backlight is from 
the camera of Charles Phelps Cushing. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNEY: Any- 
time of the year is the right time to 
visit New England but we always look 
forward to an early January trip that 
takes us around the circuit of life 
insurance companies and gives us a 
chance to renew acquaintances as well 
as pick up some valuable life insur- 
ance information. On this particular 
journey we received a typically warm 
welcome in all twelve companies that 
were visited in Boston, Springfield 
and Hartford. 

At the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association’s Hartford head- 
quarters, Don Lynch, who does an 
exceptional job in handling the Asso- 
ciation’s public relations, treated us 
to a tour of the new three story 
office building that soon will be oc- 
cupied by the ever-expanding staff. 
Second floor headquarters on Hart- 
ford’s Broad Street no longer setves 
the purpose. Under the guidance of 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., the 
Agency Management Association has 
experienced a great amount of suc- 
cess and is an invaluable asset to the 
business of life insurance. 

Another Hartford highlight is a 
stop at the Aetna Life to see Ollie 
Jessie, assistant superintendent of life 
agencies. Ollie knows the life insur- 
ance agent and is a keen student of 
agents and agency problems. Up in 


The Travelers tower we stopped in 
on George Malcolm-Smith who draws 
the “Hyphen Smith cartoons” that 
have been a popular feature in THE 
SPECTATOR for years. Besides editing 
the company publications, Malcolm- 
Smith is one of Hartford’s favorite 
disc-jockeys. Once a week, over The 
Travelers radio station WTIC, he 
spins the best in jazz recordings. His 
collection of jazz records numbers 
about 4,000 and he’s an authority on 
this type of music. Being somewhat 
of a devotee of the New Orleans and 
Chicago musical style creations we 
wish our radio set could receive some 
choice jazz selections from WTIC. 
In Boston we had a pleasant and 
profitable discussion on public rela- 
tions with Don Hopkins and Don 
Abbott who do such a fine job of 
publicizing the New England Mutual. 
The company has a new president, 
O. Kelley Anderson, and we had the 
pleasure of meeting him at the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance a few weeks 
ago. George Willard Smith, past 
president, is now chairman of the 


board. 


AROUND AND ABOUT: Margaret 
Divver, John Hancock’s advertising 
manager, is chairman of the Eastern 
Round Table of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association. . . The meet- 
ing will be held at New York City’s 
Park Sheraton Hotel on March 19 
and 20. . . By the way, the Life 
Advertisers Association now has a 
membership of 206 life insurance 
companies and 412 individual mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada. 



















Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, 
N. J., was named head of a citizens 
committee of nearly 100 New Jersey 
civic leaders who will study the state’s 
tax structure. . . General American 
Life has a new president. . . Former 
Executive Vice-President Powell B. 
McHaney was elected to the post at 
the same time that Walter W. Head, 
past president, was elected chairman 
of the board. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS: Each 
day’s mail brings an ever-increasing 
number of news releases that report 
a steady patiern of progress by life 
insurance companies during the past 
year. Northwestern National once 
again had their annual statement in- 
formation in the mails before any 
other company. 

Here at THE SPECTATOR we are 
preparing the April annual statement 
issue that is in truth a report on the 
state of life insurance during the past 
year—a continuing record of pros- 
perity and a testimonial to sound 
management and the resourcefulness 
of the field forces. 

Our statistical department is com- 
piling “Life Insurance In The United 
States,” a table which includes the 
financial operations of approximately 
three hundred companies. The over- 
all analysis will once again disclose 
strength, solvency, soundness of in- 
vestments — achievements that rest 
heavily upon the foundation stone of 
life insurance—confidence. 


Joseph Mm MeCarthy 
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Methods of Combatting 


Inflation 


IFE insurance continues to show the way in the fight 


against inflation. 


Inflationary trends occasioned a joint “fight inflation” 
policy, drafted by committees of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the American Life Convention. 


Evidences of inflation are all about us. 


Since the 


autumn of 1939 the United States has experienced a 
price rise that has brought about a decline of 43% 
in the purchasing power of the dollar—and the greater 
decline covers the period following the end of World 


War II. 


Below is a major part of the inflation statement. It 
includes the five steps which the government is urged 
to take in combatting the economic menace. Also in- 
cluded are the steps to be taken by individuals and 
business corporations in aiding the government perform 


a vital task. 


MEASURES GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD TAKE 


66" JHE basic reason for the infla- 

tion we have been experiencing 
is that our money supply has ex- 
panded faster than the supply of 
goods and services, so that the key 
to an effective fight against rising 
prices is a well-rounded program by 
government directed toward reducing 
the active money supply in the hands 
of the public. The volume of bank 
deposits and currency held by the 
public has risen from $63.3 billion 
at the end of 1939 to $173 billion at 
the end of October, 1950, with a 
sharp increase of $5.9 billion oc- 
curring from the end of March 
through October of this year (1950). 
Furthermore, in recent months money 
has been turning over at a much 
faster rate. The measures adopted by 
government, therefore, should re- 
strict not only the current income of 
the public but also the accumulated 
money supply.” 
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1. Increased Federal Taxation 


The military preparedness pro- 
gram, at least in its present dimen- 
sions, and all other government ex- 
penditures should be carried on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The taxes chosen 
to raise additional revenue should be 
geared to cut directly into the mass 
purchasing power which has given 
rise to inflationary forces. 

“A broad extension of excise taxes, 
or the imposition of a general spend- 
ing tax, should be given careful con- 
. . The tax should not 
be applicable to necessities such as 
food and clothing at the minimum 
level. 


sideration. . 


“A further rise in personal income 
taxes, when required should be levied 
across the board on a straight per- 
centage basis. . 

“When it becomes necessary to 
place a heavier burden upon corpora- 
tions, this should be done by increas- 
ing the present corporate income tax. 


An excess profits tax should not be 
employed because it is distinctly in- 
flationary. .. .” 


2. Reduced Government 
Expenditures 


As all individuals and business con- 
cerns will be called upon to cut their 
expenditures drastically, clearly it 
follows that all non-military expendi- 
tures by the federal, state, and local 
governments likewise should be cut to 
the bone. This requires, particularly 
at the federal level, a searching re- 
examination of the peacetime func- 
tions of government and the elimina- 
tion or pruning of many activities . .. 
although our military program must 
be sufficiently large to play our proper 
role . . . rigorous care should be 
exerted to insure that military expen- 
ditures are made efficiently and with 
a minimum of waste. 


3. Tightened Monetary and 
Credit Controls 


The action which has already been 
taken by the government to curb real 
estate and consumer credit is highly 
commendable because much of the 
current inflationary boom lies in the 
housing and durable goods fields. 
While we do not like to see housing, 
automobiles, or any other such goods 
denied to anyone, it is to the best 
interest of all of us that the govern- 
ment restrictions be put into effect. 
It is imperative that the real estate 
and consumer credit controls be 
watched carefully to insure that they 
have the desired restrictive effect, but 
it is not enough to rely solely on se- 
lective credit controls. The federal 
reserve board should have freedom to 
employ its general credit control 
powers in order to exert its maximum 
influence in the fight against inflation. 
The guiding principle here should be 
that the federal reserve must be per- 
mitted to restrict bank credit even 
though as a result interest rates must 
rise. NEITHER THE GOVERN- 
MENT NOR THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE CAN AFFORD A POLICY 
OF EASY MONEY AND LOW IN- 
TEREST RATES IN A PERIOD OF 
STRONG INFLATION. 
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4. Anti-Inflationary Public 
Debt Management 


Through public debt management 
the treasury can and has influenced 
the money supply. . . . During the 
next several years the treasury will 
be faced with heavy refunding of 
maturing debt, and its policy in man- 
aging this debt should be directed 
toward getting a substantial part of 
the debt out of the banking system 
into the hands of savers. The con- 
structive effect of this policy would be 
to reduce the money supply in the 
hands of the public. Any new issues 
of government debt should be placed 
outside the banking system. In order 
to accomplish these goals, it will be 
necessary for the treasury to make its 
securities more attractive to all types 
of investors, which means essentially 
a higher rate on government secur- 
ities. 


5. Strong Wage-Price Policy 


The government, through con- 
certed efforts by its various branches 
and by means of appeal to pub- 
lic opinion, should strive to pre- 
vent further developments of the 
wage-price spiral. This means not 
only the avoidance of wage and sal- 
ary increases designed to keep up 
with the cost of living—it also means 
the avoidance by business of unwar- 
ranted price increases. 


COOPERATION BY 
INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESS 


6’ F.HE measures outlined above 

can go far toward fighting fur- 
ther price inflation but in the last 
analysis their success will depend upon 
a thorough understanding by individ- 
uals and business of the forces which 
give rise to inflation along with the 
measures needed to combat it. With 
this understanding the American pub- 
lic and business can be counted upon 
to cooperate with a determined pro- 
gram by the governmefit along the 
lines set forth. . . . 


“Both groups should keep their 
spending for nonessentials at an abso- 
lute minimum and should bend every 
effort to increase their current sav- 
ings. 











When Other Words Fail You... 


Life insurance is the last thing on earth a man wants— 
and then he can’t get it. 

Life insurance makes your money work for you when you 
are through working for it. 


You only have to buy an afternoon paper to find out how 
much your life insurance is worth. 


In the last quarter of life there is no second chance. 
Life insurance is a man’s silent partner. 
Dead men are permanently unemployed. 


The death rate of investments is greater than the death 
rate of men. 

If you live, it is thrift—if you die, it is insurance. 

Years do not make fortunes; they just make old men and 
old women. 

Life insurance is always paid for, whether a man buys it or 
not. It is just a question of who pays—the man or his family. 

A wife may object to life insurance—a widow never does. 

(After being told to come back in six months). And who 
shall I ask for if you are not here? 

The man who does not provide adequate life insurance, 
makes a bet that he will live—a bet which his wife and children 
pay after he is dead. 

Cemeteries are filled with men who didn’t believe in life 
insurance. 

Life insurance takes the fear out of dying too soon or living 
too long. 


Leave her a home, not a mortgage! 


Ninety percent of the assets of the average man are stand- 
ing in his shoes right now. 

One father out of five will not live to see his child through 
college. 

Someday an old man will come to your home to live. He 
will be YOU. Will you be ready for him? 


It is better to own a thousand $1 investments, than one 
$1000 investment. 


Adequate life insurance is a good dad’s definition of a 
square deal for his children. 


A life insurance policy is the greatest gift in the world, to 
the greatest boy in the world, from the greatest Dad in the 


world. 


—Reprinted trom the "Pilot's Log” of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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OINTMENT 


REVIEW 









By George Baker 


Washington Bureau 


HE new area for investment of 

life insurance company funds 
which railroad-equipment needs 
opened up last year may become a 
restricted area if misgivings ex- 
pressed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are to become reflected 
in new regulatory areas. 


The Commission expressed its con- 
cern in this regard in its annual re- 
port to Congress. It pointed out that 
railroads have no equity in the loco- 
motives and freight cars leased to 
them by insurance companies, and 
called attention to what it termed 
“serious accounting problems” that 
are not now subject to federal juris- 
diction. Both the Senate and House 
Interstate Commerce Committees are 
now studying the commission’s rec- 
ommendations. 


The ICC notes in its annual report 
to Congress that the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States has entered into a number of 
equipment-leasing agreements with 
railroads during the past year, and 
expresses the belief that other new 
leases may be in the offing. 


The principal advantages of the 
Equitable plan and other leasing 
agreements similar to it are the means 


afforded 


the railroads to obtain 
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much-needed equipment without mak- 
ing the substantial down payments 
usually required in connection with 
equipment-trust agreements and leases 
or conditional sales agreements and 
the resultant conservation of cash 
needed for other purposes. 


Increase or Accelerate 


The plan may increase, or at least 
accelerate, the building and delivery 
of new equipment, especially cars, 
now much needed to meet transporta- 
tion requirements, the commission 
points out. It notes that other ex- 
pected advantages are “substantial 
savings in per diem (charges) and in 
taxes,” but expresses the belief that 
whether the last advantage will be 
realized is “questionable.” 

“Our preliminary investigation in- 
dicates that should the carrier exercise 
its option to lease the equipment for 
an additional period of 10 years, the 
cash outlay under the plan would 
exceed that under the usual equip- 
ment-trust agreement,” ICC states. 


“The Carrier would have no equity 
in the equipment at the end of the 
extended period. In addition to pre- 
senting questions as ta its merits for 
financing a carrier’s equipment re- 
quirements, the plan poses some seri- 








ous accounting problems which are 
now under consideration,” the com- 
mission declares. 

Solution of the “problem,” ICC is 
telling Congress, lies in amending the 
Interstate Commerce Act to authorize 
the ICC to determine compensation 
and other terms of the contracts be- 
tween life insurance companies and 
the carriers relating to purchase or 
lease of locomotives and rolling stock. 

* 7 io 

President Truman’s endorsement of 
free life insurance for servicemen in 
his annual budget message to Con- 
gress is responsible in large measure 
for the prompt action on this legisla- 
tion by both Senate and House com- 
mittees studying the proposal. 


Mr. Truman asked Congress to en- 
act legislation providing for “free and 
automatic” $10,000 indemnity for 
every person dying in military ser- 
vice. He said such legislation should 
be made retroactive for dependents 
of servicemen who have died while 
on duty sigce Korea, and expressed 
the belief that free insurance would 
be “more equitable and over the last 
decade it would have been more eco- 
nomical” than the system in effect 


during World War II. 
The bill (H.R. 1) approved by the 
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House Veterans Committee in Janu- 
ary would affect all servicemen in the 
following ways: 

1. On and after June 27, 1950, 
each person in the armed forces is 
insured against death in the amount 
of $10,000 without cost to the person. 

2. Protection covers period from 
induction into active service and 90 
days after separation from service. 


3. If person is injured in service 
to such an extent as to make him un- 
insurable at normal commercial rates, 
he may obtain a policy under the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act. 


4. Bars future entrants to govern- 
ment life insurance and the NSLI 
programs after enactment of the new 
bill. But any person holding an 
NSLI policy may continue it in force 
or if he has a lapsed policy he may 
reinstate it upon showing of good 
health. 

5. Beneficiaries limited to members 
of immediate families. 

6. Indemnity paid in monthly in- 
stallments of $92.90 each over a 10- 
year period. 

7. Indemnity cannot be assigned 
for benefit of creditors and is exempt 
from taxation. 


The Comptroller General has ad- 
vised congressional committees that 
if the proposed free-insurance pro- 
gram had been in effect during the 
period 1940-1949, the cost to the 
government would have been reduced 
by approximately $587 million. 


Endorsement of the plan by the 
House Veterans Committee marked 
the second time the new insurance 
proposal had been reported favorably 
by that committee. It passed the 
House without a dissenting vote in 
the closing days of the last Congress, 
but not in time for the Senate to act 
on it. Senator Walter George (Demo- 
crat, of Georgia), chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, now 
promises swift action on the House 


bill. 
+ * * 

Although most congressmen agree 
that President Truman’s request for 
national health insurance won't get 
anywhere on Capitol Hill this year, 
Administration spokesmen for the 
program continue to lobby for the 


giant program among Congress and 
elsewhere among interested groups. 

Mr. Truman asked Congress to ap- 
prove a payroll tax of one-fourth of 
1 per cent each on employers and 
employees to provide for initial ex- 
penses of setting up a national health 
insurance plan. 

The White House estimates that 
receipts from such a tax, if it were 
approved for the 1952 fiscal year, 
would be $275 million.- Out of that, 
about $35 million would have to be 
paid for the initial expenses of the 
system. 

In his annual budget message, the 
President also asked Congress to vote 





$35 million for aid to medical schools 
and to help local health services. 


On the subject of unemployment 
insurance, Mr. Truman asked Con- 
gress to take steps to bring the self- 
supporting unemployment insurance 
system “up to date.” He said unem- 
ployment should be on the decline in 
fiscal 1951 and 1952, and the fund 
therefore should have a net increase 
of $428 million this year and $764 
million next year. This compares 
with a net outgo of $733 million for 
fiscal 1950. The President said this 
high-employment period should be 
used for increasing federal benefits. 
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Business Life Insurance Values 


HE primary purpose of life in- 

surance is to protect the widow, 
the orphan, and the home. Business 
life insurance eventually accom- 
plishes the same result. It is merely 
a different approach that is used to 
provide the necessities of life and 
also some of the luxuries. 

When Key Man Insurance is 
bought by a corporation it is for the 
purpose of continuing the success 
of that business so that the families 
of the surviving stockholders will 
continue to receive income from 
the business. 

Stock Purchase Plans or Stock 
Retirement Plans, if properly ana- 
lyzed, will lead to the same conclu- 
sion. 

The purpose of all life insurance 
is to protect the home and the 
American way of life. In one case 
we can be emotional and appeal to 
the heart. In the other we must 
know and understand business and 
its problems. 

I am not going to discuss the 
technical phases of business life in- 
surance, This requires much study 
on your part. You should know and 
understand the legal and tax prob- 
lems pertaining to Business Life 
Insurance. However, your under- 
standing of these subjects should be 
for the purpose of creating interest 
in the sale of life insurance. It is the 
attorney who has the license to give 
legal advice—not the life under- 
writer. Our job is first to uncover 
the needs and the problems that ex- 
ist all around us among our clients 
and prospects. Our next step is to 
present our solution to these prob- 
lems in such a manner that a de- 
sire will be created for action.’ 

It is important that we have as 
much factual information as we can 
possibly get about the people we 
wish to approach. Here is a case in 
point. 
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By A. Jack Nussbaum 


Agent, Massachusetts Mutual 


My client is age 56 and the ma- 
jority stockholder in six smalli cor- 
porations. His son, age 28, is now 
in the business and doing a fine job. 
He has two daughters, both 
married, and their husbands are not 
interested in their father-in-law’s 
business. 


Pension Plan 


In 1943 I installed a pension plan 
in three of the corporations. I have 





A. JACK NUSSBAUM 


LIFE member of the Million 

Dollar Round Table, Jack 
Nussbaum was recently elected a 
trustee of the NALU. He is a past 
president of the Milwaukce 
Agents’ Association. A native of 
Glasgow, Scotland, Jack Nuss- 
baum has been in the life insur- 
ance business since 1929 — all 
spent with his present company, 
the Massachusetts Mutual. 





written some collateral business 
from a number of the executives 
connected with the business, but I 
have never been able to do anything 
further with the president of the 
corporation. He owns $150,000 of 
life insurance and he feels that is 
more than sufficient for his needs. 

One day I approached him in this 
manner: “Mr. Smith, what method 
do you use to evaluate a share of 
stock in your various corporations?” 
After hem-hawing for a bit, he ex- 
plained that at the end of the year 
his auditor gives him a complete 
statement for each one of the cor- 
porations. In that manner, he 
knows the net worth of each com- 
pany and so, the value of each share 
of stock. 


Money for Investment 


I told him I had $10,000 to invest 
and that I would like to invest it 
in his company. The price of the 
stock to be based on his method of 
valuation. When he understood the 
import of my statement, he looked 
at me for a moment and then very 
simply said—‘“Are you nuts? You 
don’t think I’d sell that stock to you 
at book value. That stock is valu- 
able property and worth much more 
than the figures I’ve given to you.” 

“Mr. Smith, have you’ ever 
stopped to think that if you should 
die, the government will take ex- 
actly the same attitude that you 
have just taken. They, too, will 
say the stock is worth much more 
than the book value you show. In 
fact, they may even say it is worth 
twice or three times that value 
Do you realize what this might 
mean in estate and inheritance 
taxes? Have you stopped to con- 
sider that it might create some un- 
surmountable difficulties for your 
son, your wife and your daughters?” 
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“AGENTS ARE SELLING NOW 








He became quite concerned and 
wanted to know what could be done 
about it. I explained that with his 
cooperation much could be accom- 
plished. His auditor was told to give 
me all of the information I would 
require. I inventoried his estate 
and that of his wife. In fact, I did 
an Estate Planning job for him. 
A conference was arranged at which 
were present, my client, his son, 
his auditor, and his attorney. Each 
was given a copy of my proposal. 
My suggestions were accepted about 
95 per cent. One recommendation 
made, was that the son enter into a 
stock purchase agreement with his 
father, funded by $100,000 of 
Ordinary Life at an annual pre- 
mium of $6,020. Because $6,020 
was more than the son could afford, 
it was arranged that the mother 
give each one of the children an 
annual gift of $3,000. 

At the same time, Stock Purchase 
Agreements were entered into be- 
tween the corporation and the 
minority stockholders who were not 
members of the family. This re- 
sulted in some considerable addi- 
tional life insurance business. This, 
in my opinion, is an excellent ex- 
ample of using the proper approach 
to uncover the needs of the client. 

One day I received a letter from 
an attorney friend of mine with 
reference to a Stock Purchase Plan 
that he was working on for two 
clients of his. The book value of 
each individual’s stock holdings was 
$15,000. It was decided that “A” 
would purchase $15,000 of life in- 
surance on “B’s” life and “B” the 
same amount on “A’s” life. The 
attorney had eight different il- 
lustrations from various life insur- 
ance agents for the sale of the in- 
surance. 

An appointment was arranged for 
me to meet the two men, ages 36 
and 38. After a twenty minute dis- 
cussion I took out a blank check 
and said. “Gentleman, you have 
convinced me that you have an ex- 
cellent business and I am going to 
make out a check for $15,000 to 
the one who wishes to sell right 
now.” They immediately sang that 
famous tune, “Are you nuts?” My 
answer was, “Aren’t you putting 
your widows in exactly that posi- 
tion, forcing her to sell for $15,000? 
You are not willing to sell but you 





insist that your widow must sell.” 
After some further discussion it 
was agreed to follow the idea of the 
stock purchase agreement. The 
minimum value of the stock to be 
$30,000 each. 

This case illustrates the value of 
forcefully bringing to the attention 
of the prospect a solution to his 
problem. It is my opinion there is 
a vast source of new business to be 
obtained from the small partner- 
ship or the stockholders of the small 
close corporations. 


Approach 


I am referring to partners or 
stockholders whose equities in their 
respective businesses are worth 
from $10,000 to $25,000. I have 
worked out an approach for this 
group which is simple for them to 
understand. For illustration pur- 
poses, I will use two men both age 
40 whose equities total $25,000 each. 

“Mr. Jones, if your associate, Mr. 
Peabody, were to die, would you 
like to own the entire business? 
The answer is always, ‘Yes.’ Do 
you have the necessary $25,000 





























with which to buy his share? The 
answer so far, has always been, 
‘No.’ 

“Suppose you want to be sure 
that the $25,000 would be on hand 
20 years from now. Could you lay 
aside $1,250 each year in a sinking 
fund for that purpose? The usual 
answer is, ‘I believe I can.’ The 
unfortunate part of that plan is, 
should your associate die a year 
from now, all you will have towards 
your $25,000 is $1,250. My com- 
pany has the perfect answer to your 
problem. Instead of $1,250 a year 
you deposit with us $1,097.75 a 
year. Whenever yoyr associate may 
die, we will guarantee to give you 
$25,000. It may cost you $1,097.75, 
or, if your associate lives the entire 
20 years, it will cost you $21,955.00. 

“At that time you will be age 60 
and maybe no longer interested in 
purchasing your associate’s stock. 
If that should be the case, then we 
will give you back every dollar you 
paid us, plus a little profit. Of 
course, this can only be accom- 
plished if your associate qualifies 
for our plan.” 








"This is what we call cold canvas by telephone." 

















—hyphen smth 
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This approach has a terrific ap- 
peal to Mr. Average Business Man, 
and is bound to bring results, if 
properly used. I have always op- 
erated on the theory that if my 
prospect is serious in following 
through with my recommendations, 
he will usually tell me that he likes 
my ideas, but, he wishes to discuss 
it with his wife, or his associates, 
or his attorney. 


Selling the Idea 


Actually, what he means to con- 
vey to me is, “Yes, I like your ideas 
and I want to buy from you, but I 
would like to sell the idea to my wife 
or my associate or my attorney.” 
That being the case, I do not feel 
that he can do as good a selling job 
of my product as I can do. For that 
reason, I put all of my proposals in 
narrative form. I write it in the 
same manner as if I were talking to 
him. Now, if he wishes to discuss 
it he will do it my way, rather than 
his own explanation. If I can’t be 
there in person, at least in spirit I 
am still there. 

Here is a sample of what I mean: 
Dr. Mason, age 43, has been a client 
of mine for many years. He has 





FRED O. BECHER, JR. 





built a fine practice and has spent 
a lot of money for modern equip- 
ment. Three years ago he hired a 
young doctor age 29. Young Dr. 
Anderson is now earning $13,000 a 





year. Both are satisfied with their 
arrangement. 

One day last year I asked Dr. 
Mason who he thought should be his 
logical successor, in the event of his 
death. His answer was, Dr. Ander- 
son. He also told me that the equip- 
ment, good will, etc., should be 
worth at least $25,000. I told Dr. 
Mason that it would be good busi- 
ness for Dr. Anderson to purchase 
$25,000 of life insurance on Dr. 
Mason’s life. Dr. Mason thought 
the idea a good one and suggested 
I phone Dr. Anderson for an ap- 
pointment. This was done and I was 
invited to Dr. Anderson’s home for 
an evening interview. 

After the customary greetings, I 
told Dr. Anderson that my presence 





A MAXWELL KUNIS 


U. S. LIFE APPOINTMENTS: Fred O. Becher, Jr was 
appointed assistant vice-president and A. Maxwell Kunis, 
F.S.A., was named to the newly created post of Group Actuary 
at United States Life. Mr. Becher will continue to direct the 
activities of the company’s Group Insurance Division, formerly 
known as the Group Department. Mr. Kunis, head of the 
Group and Accident and Health Studies Department, will con- 
tinue to be in charge of actuarial and statistical aspects, and to 
direct the activities of his Department which deals with these 


matters. 
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in his home was indeed a compli- 
ment to him. I explained it by tell- 
ing him that if Dr. Mason did not 
think as highly of him as he does, 
I would not be permitted to be here 
to discuss this business matter with 
him. 


Logical Successor 


“Dr. Mason is of the opinion that 
you are the logical successor to pur- 
chase his practice in the event of 
his death. The purchase price to 
be about $25,000. Are you inter- 
ested?” “Of couse I am.” “Do you 
have $25,000 in cash or bonds with 
which to buy?” “Gosh no.” I then 
went through my sales approach 
about saving $1,250 a year for 20 
years—finally explaining that my 
company would guarantee the $25,- 
000 for $1,174.25 a year. He was 
very much interested and he later 
admitted to me that he would have 
followed through on the plan that 
first interview. 

My next question was, “Can you 
afford to buy this?” His answer 
was, “You know my income—of 
course I can afford it.” 

“That is not what I mean. If the 
tables were reversed and you were 
to die next year, are your affairs 
so arranged that your wife and 
little Michael will be able to live 
comfortably ?” 


House in Order 


This made him stop and think. 
He then told me he had $10,000 of 
Life Insurance rated $5.00 per 
$1,000 for his overweight condition. 
I explained to him that he had no 
right giving consideration to any- 
thing prior to getting his own house 
in order. This led to a discussion 
of the family’s minimum require- 
ments. I then asked the Doctor and 
his wife if they were serious about 
doing something to solve their prob- 
lem. The answer being “Yes,” I 
suggested an immediate medical ex- 
amination because of the over- 
weight condition. The application 
was signed and the amount to be 
decided upon later. A time was set 
for the next interview, at which 
time I was to bring in my recom- 
mendations in writing. 

The Doctor and his wife explained 
to me that the reason they were not 
interested in life insurance was be- 
cause they felt that unless death 
occurred it was just a lot of money 
wasted. 

You now have all of the facts, will 
you please join me in the interview 
which took place two weeks later: 
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August 30, 1949 
Dear Dr. Anderson: 


It has been my experience that no man plans to be 
poor, yet most men have less money at age 65 than 
they had at age 25. In your particular profession, it 
is not so much a question of earning power, as it is 
what to do with the money you earn. 

You must at all times have a clear mind and a steady 
hand. Because of this you dare not have any unneces- 
sary worries. My idea is not a “get rich quick” scheme. 
It is truly a “Peace of Mind Plan.” It assures you 
security for your own retirement and at the same time 
takes care of your family in the event that you die too 
soon. Based on that premise, I am going to outline 
what I believe should be your ultimate objective. 


A—For your own retirement at age 60 or 65— 
$500.00 per month for life. 

B—Sufficient income for Mary and Michael, so that 
they never need be dependent on anyone for 
either money or advice. 

C—An assurance that Michael will have the op- 
portunity to go to a school of higher education, 
if he so desires, otherwise a cash settlement of 
$5,000 to get him started in business. 

D—To have sufficient cash with which to purchase 
the office of Dr. Mason in the event of his death. 
(Approximate estimate is $25,000.) 


Please bear in mind that this is our goal. However, 
because it can only be achieved over a period of years, 
we must take care of the most important matters first. 
Then as conditions permit, we keep on adding and add- 
ing until our objective has been attained. 

I recommend the following program as a minimum 
requirement to be put into effect at once. 


In the event of your death, the following payments 
are to be made: 
Immediate Cash to Mary 
Monthly Income to Mary: 
First 5 years 


. $4,000.00 


.$ 225.00 a month 


2nd 5 years $ 175.00 a month 
Srd 5 years dy ....$ 125.00 a month 
4th 5 years .......8 75.00 a month 


For Michael: 
When he enters a school of higher education he 
will receive for six years .$75.00 a month 
Until Michael goes to the university, $100.00 a 
year to be paid to Mary on December 15th each 
year to be used as a Christmas gift. 
Assume that this became a claim in 1950, the guar- 
anteed payments to Mary and Michael will total $46,- 
800.00. 


At the present time you own $10,000 of Life In- 
surance. You will require $30,000 additional Life In- 
surance to complete the above minimum plan. 

This illustration will show you that while you are 
doing what you want to do for your family, you are 
also doing something for yourself. 


$30,000 Life Paid-Up at 65—Premium .. $ 850.20 


Total paid in 33 years teases. $28,066.60 
Cash Value at Age 65........ $22,611.90 
Approximate Dividend Accumu- 
lations .$11,466.90 
TOTAL _.. $384,078.80 


This means that your family has had the benefit of 
a minimum of $30,000 of Life Insurance protection 
for 33 years, and you have made a profit of over $6,000 
on your investment. In addition to this, you are now 
on the road towards establishing a $500.00 a month 
retirement income for yourself. This contract alone 
will guarantee you $210.00 a month for life at age 65. 


Suppose we plan to complete the above program over 
the next five years (age 37). 


$40,000—Special Retirement Income Pre- 

BE 5s oc chnbatbaitaenien van dense $ 1,398.04 
(Premium at age 32——$1,156.40.) 
Total paid age 87 to 65.......... _.. . $39,155.20 
Cash Value at age 65......... $32,480.00 
Approx. Div. Accum, at age 65.$12,096.40 


TOTAL EQUITY .......$44,576.40 
This will provide you a monthly life income 


RRA Re prey ep $ 274.50 
The $30,000 life paid up at 65. ...$ 210.00 
Your present $10,000 ......... coms ae oe 34.90 


This gives you a total life income at 65......$ 519.40 
(Dividends are based on our Present Schedule) 


Mary will then have the following incomes for Life: 


kee ie ee ....... $849.40 
ESS eee ere $299.40 
8rd five years ....... . .$249.40 
4th five years . ee .. $199.49 
For Life thereafter . . $124.40 


I believe you can not appreciate what I mean when 
[ say that this is truly a “Peace of Mind Plan.” 


If it were possible to put this plan into effect at your 
present age 32, it will cost you about $2,000 a year 
plus whatever extra it may cost for your overweight 
condition. While I would like you to complete this 
plan as soon as possible, I do not want you to under- 
take anything more than what you know you can con- 
veniently carry out. 


Our next and final step is to provide the cash with 
which to purchase the office of Dr. Ronald C. Mason 
in the event of his death. 


This can best be accomplished by your purchasing 
$25,000 of Life Insurance on Dr. Mason’s life, you 
being the owner of the contract. I suggest the use of 
the 20-Payment Life type of Life Insurance. 


Dr. R. C. Mason—Age 43— 


Annual Premium $25,000 $ 1,174.25 
Total Premiums Paid in 20 Years... . $23,485.00 
Dividends are to be used to purchase additional 
annual paid up life insurance. 
Results in 20 years—Paid Up Life Insur- 
MRS are ac nd 5.5 4a was eee obo ee $25,000.00 


Additional Life Insurance aay 6,725.00 
Total Paid-Up Insurance _.. .$31,725.00 

If dividends are used to accumulate, the cash 
value 20 years hence is........... ..$18,360.50 
Approximate dividend accumulations 5,333.50 
Total Cash Value 20 Years _. .$23,694.00 


This means that if Dr. Mason were to die in the 
first year, you would receive $25,000 for your invest- 
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ment of $1,174.25. Suppose Dr. Mason lives another 
20 years, your situation would be as follows: 


$1,174.25 paid to the Massachusetts Mutual 
for 20 years ..... . $23,485.00 
Paid to Dr. Mason’s Estate for his practice. $25,000.00 


- $48,485.00 
. .$31,725.00 


Total Paid Out 
Life Insurance proceeds paid to you.... 


Your cost for the $25,000 practice .. . $16,760.00 


If Dr. Mason should live longer than 20 years and 
you are no longer interested in purchasing his prac- 
tice, you have saved $1,174.25 a year which you can 
now use for your own benefit. You will get back every 





dollar you put in, plus a little profit. We don’t know all 
of the answers, but we do know that proper planning 
today will always find you prepare. 

Whenever the above plan in its entirety is carried 
out, you will have what so many men dream about and 
talk about, but so few are fortunate enough to attain, 
and that is “Security and Peace of Mind.” 

The Life Insurance contract was delivered and paid 
for that evening. Once a year we will again meet to 
find out if the doctor can increase his Life Insurance 
estate, and in so doing, reach his final objective. 

In conclusion I am going to repeat that business 
life insurance is personal life insurance with a differ- 
ent approach. There is a golden opportunity waiting 
for you—don’t let it slip through your fingers. 


Policyholders — 
The Agent’s Responsibility! 


e de al. Prand CLY. 


Branch Manager, Ottawa, 
Great-West Life 


7 preservation of proper public 

relations in our business, I am 
sure we all agree, is of prime impor- 
tance. All businesses have done much 
research work on this subject. Most 
large companies have public rela- 
tions departments where they study 
this problem and where they plan 
their company’s activity. All life com- 
panies individually and collectively 
spend considerable money each year 


business and its operations. You 
have all seen the institutional adver- 


Public Meets Agents 


You, the agent, are the principal 
representative of the life insurance 
business our public meets. 
agent, are the one he uses to form 
many of his opinions about our busi- 
to develop with the public proper — ness. How can you help in this prob- 
understanding of the life insurance lem? Let us start at the beginning. 
Are you a credit to the profession of 
life underwriting? 


Let’s remember we must be neatly 
dressed, we must have a pleasant 
manner, an optimistic attitude, a reas- 
onable knowledge of a proper sales 
procedure and most important a 
reasonable knowledge of our prod- 
uct and its uses. We must be pre- 
pared and interested to continually 
improve by study and _ practice 
through our company courses and the 
C.L.U. studies and other opportun- 


the life companies indicates that the _ ities, 
best solution of their problem lies 
with the agent and this is what I am 
concerned about in this review. 


Having satisfied ourselves we are 
doing our best we must do our best 
for our business. Let: us strive to 
keep our business on a clean compe- 
titive basis. Let us always strive to 
develop in our contacts a better ap- 
preciation of the business as a whole. 
You, the 

Divisions of Responsibility 

Now starting with our new policy- 
holder there are two divisions of re- 
sponsibility, the agent and the com- 
pany. Let us be sure as the ageat 
we left a good impression in the sale 
Let us be sure we 


Be sure when 














tising during recent years which is 
one of the active developments the 
companies have undertaken. Most re- 
search work done on this subject by 
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you leave your office in the morning 
you can look at yourself in a mirror 
and say “I am satisfied, | am at my 
best and I am doing my best.” 


of our policy. 
placed the policy as instructed by 
our company. A satisfied customer 
who thoroughly understands the con- 
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tpact and what it will do is what we 
must strive for. bing secured this 
we may be assured that our policy- 
holder will be a booster, will buy 
more from us and no one else and 
will give us referred leads, etc. 


What's Your Name? 


What I think is most important is 
the fact that when in doubt or dis- 
tarbed he will come to you for infor- 
mation which will assure you that he 
can be satisfied. At this point I would 
like to stress with you the important 
point of name advertising. Be sure 
your name is on every possible piece 
of literature or policy material your 
policyholder has. A rubber stamp 
with your name is the best investment 
you can make. A letter enclosing the 
policy and thanking your client has 








much merit. In addition any material 
such as savings banks, policy wallets, 
etc., is helpful to keep your name 


before the client. From this point on 
you should keep in touch with your 
policyholder through birthday cards, 
letters re promotions, etc. Every six 
months at least try to check up on 
his insurance needs. Doing these 
things will guarantee you a satisfied 
policyholder and an excellent booster 
for your business. 


Company Standpoint 


Now from the company’s point of 
view I suggest the office start to build 
up his confidence from the date the 
application is received. In our own 


office we send a “Thank you” letter 
with an enclosure to build confidence 
in the company. We enclose another 
letter with the policy. From this 
point at different times during the 
year he receives company material to 
always build up his appreciation of 
the contract he purchased through the 
agent. Company advertising in the 
newspapers and magazines all helps 
in this build-up. 


PROSPECTING 
Bib. Mie 


The Frederick R. Luthy Agency, Peoria, 
Penn Mutual 


pe ROseEc rane, in my opinion, is 

not an art but rather a natural 
function which could become en- 
meshed in everything we do. My 
policyowners come mainly from so- 
cial contacts, former policyowners, 
referred leads, direct mail, company 
or other mechanical leads, and ob- 
servation. In our daily activities it 
is practically impossible to keep 
from being thrown into situations 
wherein we will see and recognize 
new needs and new prospects, since 
they come from the above mentioned 
sources. 


As to observation, I might point 
out that even reading the newspaper, 
it would be quite possible for prob- 
ably one or two daily newspaper 
issues to furnish a man with a life- 
time of prospects if he would analyze 
them carefully. I don’t refer to birth 
notices and names of pallbearers, but 
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rather analyzing the news to try to un- 
cover the leads for insurance. I would 
term that prospecting behind the ob- 
vious method, that is, thinking out 
the situation so that actually pros- 
pects are created by virtue of the fact 
that the need for the insurance in 
the situation arises in your mind as 
you read the article. 


Prospects Available 


If a man is alert, it is almost im- 
possible for him to be without pros- 
pects. When he is new, of course, 
he will have to compile the usual list 
but if he does what he is supposed 
to do, he will soon be in the next 
bracket. 

I feel that we should analyze our 
larger cases to determine what sold 
them in order that we may use the 
same method on others. I almost 
threw away a small newspaper clip- 
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W. now have $850,000,000 of 


life insurance in force. Passage of 


this mark on December 31, 1950, is ‘, 
1rt 


an event to which we gratefully call 


attention because it speaks eloquently wh, 
of the initiative, energy and enthu- ant 
siasm of the 2,000 men and women - 
who represent us in the field, and 7 
who made this achievement possible. the 

With assets of more than 
$238,000,000, we assure security for 
hundreds of thousands of policy- ¢ ser 


owners from coast to coast. 


KANSAS C ~ 


3520 BROADWAY . If 
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ping that had been kicking around 
my desk for several months but de- 
cided to call on him. It was a doctor 
in a small town and produced $50,- 
000 of business. I overheard another 
doctor’s name who interned in our 
town and upon inquiring further 
about him, I wrote him a letter and 
his answer to mine called attention to 
the fact that his practice was very 
good and this resulted in a $1,000 
premium. I would call this pros- 
pecting by the observation method. 


I used an estate service, that is a 
direct mail service, and finally could- 
n't see that I was getting any results 
and discontinued it, but the day after 
discontinuing it I called on a doctor 
who said “I want you to know that 
you are one fellow whose direct mail 
got him in. I would like to talk to 
you.” This resulted in $75,000 of 
business with a premium just short 
of $4,000. It is interesting that tha 
reason for not getting more business 
from the direct mail, upon analyzing 
the situation, was that I was not fol- 
lowing the mail. 


Service to Attorneys 


We always offer new attorneys the 
service of information relative to bus- 
iness insurance of all kinds and pre- 
sent them with a book. A local at- 
torney called me recently, four years 
after this first call, on a business case. 
It was very easy and resulted in 
$66,000 of business. I might add 
that he called me at 8:00 in the 
morning, which proves that there is 
some good in getting down a little 
earlier than we sometimes might wish 
to do. 


In decorating the office we bought 
some light fixtures. I recently called 
on the clerk who was very friendly 
and willing to discuss his insurance 
program. It resulted in a sale for 
$15,000. 

If I might advise a young man en- 
tering the life insurance business, | 
would say to him, make as many 
sensible calls as possible and wriie 
as many cases as possible. In doing 
this, it is like planting seeds, they 
grow and some will grow larger than 
others and naturally, while we will 
still cultivate and give service to all 


of them, we will devote more atten- 
tion to the group that is producing 
business and who are apt to grow into 
larger cases. Without a good many 
cases to start with, however, a man 
does not have the nucleus and the 
law of averages is not going to work 
as well. I recommend that we not 
have preconceived ideas about a pros- 
pect because if we think we know 
what he may say, we may be entirely 
wrong and lose out on a substantial 
amount of business. 

In my opinion, it is very important 
to use the telephone as a time-saver 
and I have discovered that practice 
helps a great deal and one can almost 
make a sales talk over the phone and 
at least can make a preliminary sales 
talk and also it is possible, even 
though the man is a stranger, to get 
referred leads. I found that all you 
have to do to get these is to ask 
for them. I think it is imperative to 
go through the file and determine the 
type of prospect which you want to 
do business with and separate the 
cards on those from the others and 
devote attention to the collected pros- 
pects and then continue to work in 
this group by the referred lead meth- 





W. M. ANDERSON 


od. This works in an excellent man- 
ner because a man associates with 
persons in a similar age and income 
group. Getting referred leads ob- 
viously then keeps you in this group. 


Money Invested 

A man should not be afraid to in- 
vest money in his business, even if 
he does not have the money at the 
time. Joining the proper club or two 
and doing such other things as may 
seem sound, will produce the money 
to pay the bill that arrives. Of course, 
a man has to think this out, but I 
have experienced investing money in 
my business, and found that doing it 
on a sound basis paid off very well. 

I would recommend that a man 
call on at least one or two persons 
per day in the higher income brackets 
and then obtain referred leads and 
try to get into more and more pro- 
gramming business and larger cases. 
One, of course must not shun the 
other income brackets in doing this 
but gradually he will get to the point 
where he is spending more time with 
those who are able to buy rather 
than. those who aren’t. 





JOHN T. BRYDEN 


OFFICERS APPOINTED: W. M. Anderson, C. B. E., F. S. A., 
was elected vice-president and managing director of the North 
American Life Assurance Company and John T. Bryden, B. 
Com., was appointed general manager. Mr. Anderson was 
general manger from 1945 until the present and was elected 
a director in 1946. Mr. Bryden was formerly assistant man- 


ager of the company. 
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A Survey: 


Voluntary Employee Benefit Plans 


This survey was conducted by the Research Council for 
Economic Security, Chicago, Ill. It shows the dominant role 


played by insurance companies in employee benefit plans. 
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HILE it has been common ob- - ( 


servation that employee benefit 
plans have grown, there has been a 
lack of knowledge as to the extent of 
their coverage. In order to determine 
the prevalence of voluntary plans and 
their coverage, the Research Council 
for Economic Security (Chicago) un- 
dertook a series of surveys in twelve 
metropolitan areas throughout the 
country — Atlanta, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
and San Francisco. More than a third 
of all the firms contacted returned 
questionnaires. Altogether 19,751 
employers with almost two and a half 
million workers are represented in 
these findings. 
The insurance company is by far 
the largest carrier in most types of 
employee benefit plans. This survey 








shows life insurance plans to be well- 
established with a high volume of 
coverage and almost entirely carried 
by insurance companies. In pension 
and retirement plans, the insurance 
company is the largest single carrier, 
but more than half of these plans are 
carried by the company itself or by 
a trust plan. It is only in the case of 
prepaid hospitalization plans that the 
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insurance company takes second place 
as a carrier. In all the other plans— 
surgical benefit, prepaid medical care, 
and organized cash sickness—the in- 
surance company was the carrier in 
two out of every three instances. 

In completing the survey in twelve 
metropolitan areas, the Research 
Council has produced a fairly sub- 
stantial sample by which industry’s 
record in providing voluntary protec- 
tion for its employees may be judged. 
The data in this summary emphasize 
two facts. One is the existence of a 
substantial amount of voluntary pro- 
tection in force in industry. The other 
is the lack of uniformity with regard 
to either the type of plan or the rate 
of development in the different areas. 

This survey, providing manage- 
ment and labor with factual informa- 
tion in the field of employer-employee 
relations, establishes an impartial 
premise upon which common under- 
standing and agreement may be more 
easily obtained. This should be help- 
ful in determining a program through 
which the problem of social security 
may be carried to a satisfactory and 
enduring solution in the community 
no less than in the nation. 





BE 


Seamen’s Benefits 


HE John Hancock now writes 

a welfare plan for the mari- 
time industry that is considered 
one of the largest of group cover- 
ages. The plan provides $100 
million of group life together 
with in-hospital disability bene- 
fits for approximately 40,000 
seamen. 

The plan is employer and 
union trusteed and is entirely 
financed by the employer whose 
contribution is about 25 cents 
per day for each employee. Pre- 
miums are expected to amount 
to over $882,000 contributed by 
97 participating steamship com- 
panies. 

Seamen insured under the 
plan will receive $2,500 acci- 
dental death and dismember- 
ment coverage and $15 per week 
for in-hospital peated benefits. 
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Just In Case 
NDICATIONS that most life in- 


surance companies are giving seri- 
ous consideration to the safeguarding 
of personnel, records and assets 
against injury and loss by atomic at- 
tack are provided by a survey just 
made by the Life Office Management 
Association. The study, covering the 
plans of 31 companies located from 
coast to coast, shows some portions of 
the programs already in operation in 
some of the companies. 


As part of the plans for the care 
and treatment of personnel, a number 
of companies have already installed 
special equipment to meet emergen- 
cies. Of the 31 companies, nine stated 
that they have in some way altered 
or prepared their usual home office 
facilities for action in time of serious 
emergency. One company has in- 
stalled a complete communications 
system in its control center. Two com- 
panies, with prepared medical facili- 
ties, maintained completely equipped 
hospitals at their home offices. 


Dispersing Employees 


Five of the companies stated that 
they have plans for dispersing em- 
ployees by decentralizing operations, 
staggering work hours or some other 
method. As for dispersal of the whole 
home office facilities, several com- 
panies have the idea now under study 
and a few have made limited prepa- 
rations for such a move. 


Record duplication, to preserve 
vital information for policyholder ser- 
vice and maintain that service with a 
minimum of delay or interruption, 
has received the attention of the ma- 
jority of the companies. Greatest em- 
phasis is put on microfilm as the 
means of duplication, with punch 
cards second and carbon copies and 
photostats third. More than half of 
the companies are using more than 
one method. A number of the com- 
panies have been using microfilm 
duplication regularly, but have ex- 
tended the use to a wider range of 
records. Others have initiated the use 
of microfilm, or plan to do so. This 
type of duplication has the advantage 
of minimum storage requirements and 
facility of movement, the companies 
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report, but the punch cards provide 
the quickest means of reproduction in 
event of emergency. It is for this rea- 
son that in some cases the records 
have been classified by urgency and 
both microfilm and punch cards as 
well as other filing systems have been 
used or planned. 

In practically all cases where the 
duplication process is set up, the sec- 
ond filing system is removed from 
proximity to the source records. The 
location of the emergency file varies 
widely, but most commonly is in an 
accessible small town, possibly 20 to 
30 miles away from the home office. 


Duplication of Records 


Some companies are duplicating all 
records in certain key departments, 
others are more selective, reproducing 
the essential portions. Varying plans 





EXECUTIVE V. P.: H. Bruce 
Palmer was elected to the newly 
created office of executive vice- 
president of The Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, N. J. Mr. Palmer 
was named an administrative 
vice-president last year and a di- 
rector in 1948. He was national 
president of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in 1943-44, a di- 
rector of the senior chamber in 
1944-45, and is currently on its 
committee on international, po- 
litical and social problems. 


4 anuary 


are set up for keeping the duplicate 
records up to date. In several com- 
panies periodic refilming is used; in 
some the records are brought up to 
date every six months. 

Any threatened service delay re- 
sulting from bombing of the home 
office will in most cases be covered 
by continuance of operations from the 
field offices. Of the 31 companies 
surveyed, one has 17 field offices, an- 
other 1320. In the aggregate, the 31 
companies have 3939 field offices. 
These localized offices would be in a 
position to go to work at once in an 
emergency. 

Typical of the planning, one com- 
pany official said, “Our agency offices 
maintain a complete set of life insur- 
ance policy records, as well as those 
maintained in the home office. In the 
event of a catastrophe, we plan to 
handle service to policyholders 
through these agency offices which 
will be equipped to make policy loans, 
pay cash values and pay death 
claims.” 


LOMA Comment 


Commenting on the survey, the as- 
sociation said, “This is a manage- 
ment subject that is assuming in- 
creased importance with each step-up 
in the national preparedness program. 
In planning at company levels for 
meeting this problem, consideration 
must be given to at least four basic 
questions. One of these is the deter- 
mination of exactly what records 
might be left to a company to work 
with after an attack and which are 
the most essential for duplication. 
Another consideration is the question 
of which individuals will do the work 
and what tools will be left to them to 
work with. Another matter to con- 
sider is that of space facilities or 
buildings that might be left in which 
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to perform the operations of the busi- 
ness after an enemy action. And a 
fourth factor is that of the costs of 
the program weighted against the 
necessity for such preparedness 


planning. 


Insurance Commissioners 


Alfred J. Bohlinger was reappointed 
superintendent of insurance for New 
York State by Governor Dewey. Su- 
perintendent Bohlinger was named to 
the post on July 13, 1950, when Rob- 
ert E. Dineen resigned to become vice- 
president of the Northwestern Mutual. 

J. R. Maloney, formerly chief assis- 


tant commissioner in the California 
insurance department, was appointed 
by Governor Warren to succeed Wal- 
lace K. Downey as insurance commis- 
sioner of California. Mr. Downey’s 
resignation was announced on De- 


cember 20. 


MIB Committee 


W J. ADAMS, secretary of the 
* Canada Life Assurance, was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Medical Information 
Bureau, for the year 1951, to succeed 
Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Acacia Mutual. 

Dr. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the 
Fidelity Mutual, was elected vice- 
chairman of the executive committee. 

New members elected to the Execu- 





NEW PRESIDENT WELCOMED: 


George Willard Smith, 


(standing), now New England Mutual’s chairman of the board, 
welcomes his successor as president, O. Kelley Anderson, on 
the latter’s first day at his new desk. Mr. Anderson, formerly 
president of the Boston Fund and the Consolidated Investment 
Trust and a New England Mutual director for nearly four years, 
was elected last fall to succeed Mr. Smith who had headed the 
company for the past 2] years. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Smith 
will share executive and administrative responsibilities. 


tive Committee for terms of office 
effective January 1, 1951, are: Walter 
Tebbetts, vice-president, New England 
Mutual; D. N. Warters, executive 
vice-president Bankers Life; Dr. En- 
nion S. Williams, medical director, 
Life of Virginia. 

Continuing members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, in addition to Mr. 
Adams and Dr. Ylvisaker, are: Dr. 
Earl C. Bonnett, medical director, 
Metropolitan Life; Berkeley Cox, 
counsel, Aetna Life; Leigh Cruess, 
vice-president and chief actuary, 
Mutual Life of New York; Dr. Harry 
W. Dingman, vice president, Conti- 
nental Assurance. 


Parkinson on Inflation 
RGING a direct attack on infla- 


tion at its chief source, Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of The Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, proposed 
that the Government issue long term, 
3 per cent “National Emergency 
Bonds” to life insurance companies, 
savings banks and trust funds, to 
drain off “the swollen money supply.” 
Such an issue, purchased and held by 
these long term investors, would have 
a stabilizing effect on the nation’s 
economy, Mr. Parkinson said, and 
that stability is vital to our national 
emergency program. 

“Whatever other causes there may 
be for our current inflationary trend,” 
the life insurance executive stated, 
“one of the chief causes is the in- 
creased money supply due to the large 
volume of Government bonds in the 
commercial banks. Every maturity of 
Government bonds since World War 
II has been refinanced by the Trea- 
sury with short term Certificates or 
Notes and the commercial banks are 
the principal buyers of such paper. 


Bonds Maturing 


“The result is that at this moment 
there are nearly $50 billions of Gov- 
ernment obligations which will ma- 
ture in 1951. In addition to that it 
may be necessary for the Government 
to finance Treasury deficits in that 
year with new issues. All of this em- 
phasizes the desirability of selling the 
Government’s obligations to non- 
commercial bank investors. Of such 
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investors the life insurance com- 
panies are in many ways the most im- 
portant. They are not interested in 
short term Governments and their in- 
vestment needs call for a minimum 
return of 3 per cent. ‘National 
Emergency Bonds’ for a term of 35 
years at 3 per cent should be sold in 
the largest possible volume to these 
life insurance companies, the savings 
banks, the pension funds and other 
trust funds. With the proceeds the 
Treasury could finance current defi- 


cits or refinance some of its huge 
1951 maturities. 

“Because of the current demand of 
non-government borrowers for financ- 
ing of expansions of various kinds. 
there is no likelihood that the Govern- 
ment could sell any large volume of 
its long term bonds at less than 3 per 
cent. That 3 per cent is a return the 
life insurance companies can live on. 
The additional cost to the Treasury 
would not be any more, indeed might 
be less, than the cost of recent in- 












There ts a Difference! 


Nor ALL INCOME DISABILITY riders in life 
insurance policies provide the same benefits. 
Not by any means! 

Some plans, for example, discharge the obli- 
gation at age 65, whether the insured is still 
disabled or not, stopping the disability income 
and paying the face amount or its equivalent. 
But the Occidental Income Disability rider, 
issued up to $350 per month with only a 
4-month waiting period and on Term plans, 
too, pays income until death or maturity, 
no matter what age, and then pays the face 
amount, too! 


This Occidental rider is the kind buyers prefer, 
especially when they sustain a disability claim. 


~ 
Qoaidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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creases in the interest rate on short 
term Government paper which were 
made at the insistence of the com- 
mercial banks. 


To Be Invested 


“Currently the life companies have 
something like $10 billions of new 
money and proceeds of maturing in- 
vestments which they will have to in- 
vest during 1951. At least one-third 
of this $10 billions would and should 
be put into a long term Government 
3 per cent. Such an investment would 
be held indefinitely by the life insur- 
ance companies. It would not be 
necessary for any Federal agency to 
support the market price of these Na- 
tional Emergency bonds. They ought 
to be marketable, but they ought not 
to be supported artificially and they 
ought not be eligible for commercial 
bank ownership. Such an issue would 
not seriously interfere with the mar- 
ket prices of outstanding bonds; any 
more than for example, issues of 
A.T. & T. bonds at higher returns 
have interfered with previous issues 
of a lower coupon rate.” 





GROUP EXECUTIVE: Paul A. 
Norton was appointed an assis- 
tant vice-president of the New 
York Life. He will be in charge 
of group insurance sales. Mr. 
Norton had previously been su- 
perintendent of agencies respon- 
sible for the company’s manage- 
ment training program and 
supervision of the field training 
division. 
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Life Purchases 


LL insurance purchases in the 

United States last year were 26 
per cent greater than the year before, 
reaching a record total of $29,940,- 
000,000 it was reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. The 1950 total compared 
with $23,730,000,000 the year before, 


_ then a new peak. 


Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in 1950 were $17,599,000,000 
up 15 per cent over 1949, 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
1950 amounted to $5,400,000,000 an 
increase of 10 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. 

New group life insurance amounted 
to $6,941,000,000 in 1950, an increase 
of 97 per cent over the 1949 total. 
These represent new groups set up 
and do not include additions under 
group insurance contracts already in 
force. 





COMPANY NOTES 
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‘HE Department of State has noti- 

fied Alan Beck, editor of NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL’S field maga- 
zine, “The Pilot’s Log,” that his two 
editorials “What Is A Boy?” and its 
recent companion piece, “What Is A 
Girl?” are being translated into 
Japanese for general distribution and 
republication in Japan. 

First published in July, 1949, 
“What Is A Boy?” has amassed a 
considerable publishing history with 
appearances in some of the nation’s 
leading magazines and newspapers. 
“The Boy” and “The Girl” recently 
made a joint appearance in a double- 
page spread in Parade magazine. 


Two field magazines of the JOHN 
HANCOCK, “The Signature” and 
“The Patriot,” have won awards of 
merit for distinguished industrial 
journalism in the 1950 Publications 
Contest sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Industrial Editors’ Association 
and the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. 
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complete personal protection plans ARE specific — more 
specific; in sales appeal and in coverage. One reason— 
they include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
Doing business only through General Agencies 
located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 1868 
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Monthly purchases of life insurance for December and the full year in each 
of the last two years were reported by the Association as follows: 


1950 

Ordinary $ 1,458 
Group 1,126 
Industrial 370 
Total $ 2,954 
1950 

Ordinary $17,599 
Group 6,941 
Industrial 5,400 
Total $29,940 


* Including year-end adjustments. 








December Purchases % 
(000,009 Omitted) Increase 
1949 1950 over 1949 
$ 1,347 8% 
488 131 
360 3 
$ 2,195 35% 
12 Months’ Purchases* % 
(000,009 Omitted) Increase 
1949 1950 over 1949 
$15,275 15% 
3,525 97 
4,930 10 
$23,730 26% 





Policyholders of the PACIFIC 
MUTUAL have approved plans for 
the voluntary mutualization of the 
company. Asa V. Call, president, an- 
nounced that the final certified count 
of returns revealed that an over- 
whelming majority of the votes cast— 
more than 95 per cent—favored mu- 
tualization. 

The plan for voluntary mutualiza- 
tion, whereby ownership of the com- 
pany will go to its own life insurance 
policyholders, was formulated by a 
committee of nationally known insur- 
ance and financial experts, and, after 


public hearing, approved by the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Commissioner. 

Dr. Raymond C. Scannell was 
named vice-president and medical 
director of the SECURITY LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT. Robert E. War- 
ren was elected a company vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Warren is manager of the 
company’s special risk division and 
will assume new duties in the reinsur- 
ance department. 


Four new financial officers were 
appointed by METROPOLITAN 
LIFE to assume broad responsibility 
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in the company’s task of investing 
some $15,000,000 each business week 
in securities. 

The officers are: Eugene A. 
Schmidt, Jr., treasurer, and Arnold 
R. La Force, H. Hugh McConnell, and 
Walter H. Saunders, third vice-presi- 
dents. 

The appointments follow the ad- 
vancement of Frederick W. Ecker, 
formerly financial vice-president, to 
the post of executive vice-president, 
and that of Harry C. Hagerty, former- 
ly vice-president and treasurer, to 
financial vice-president. 

The MONARCH LIFE _ whose 
group business was previously written 
in New-York state will now offer this 
coverage in the other states in which 
it operates. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president of the 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL, has 
been appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as advisor in connection 
with the discharge of the board’s 
responsibilities under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 





LOOKING AT THE RECORD: Individual sales achievements 
by New York Life agents in 1950, when the company had a 
record sales volume of over one billion dol!ars of ordinary life 
insurance, are read with interest by Devereux C. Josephs, 
president, New York Life (left), and Dudley Dowell, vice- 
president in charge of agency affairs. 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 
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* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $170,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $75,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $209,000,000 . .. The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and _ service 
facilities — for those qualified. 


* 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





The Necessity 


For Estate Planning 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


er alae estate planning is be- 
coming much more _ involved 
with the passing of each new year, 
and there are several trends that are 
contributing to this changing situa- 
lion. 

(1) The general structure of es- 
tates is becoming more complex. Not 
so many years ago, the property 
owner could leave his assets out- 
right to his family with some assur- 
ance that they would receive his 
estate practically intact, after the pay- 
ment of a small inheritance tax and 
the expenses of administration, and 
that they would be able to benefit 
from their inheritances without seek- 
ing the advice of a staff of legal and 
financial experts. Today, many es- 
tates include complicated business 
enterprises, corporate or partnership, 
large and small, which, due to gov- 
ernment regulation, labor problems, 
taxation, and keen competition, would 
require the services of a capable at- 
torney, accountant, financial adviser, 
and an efficient manager, in order to 
continue on a profitable basis. 

(2) The tax burden is also increas- 
ing, and the revenue statutes are be- 
coming more complex, with little 
chance of improvement in the near 
future. Not only must the estate 
owner seek expert advice as to the 
arrangement of his estate, if he de- 
sires to provide the maximum bene- 
fits for himself and his family, but, 
after he has spent a considerable 
amount of time perfecting his plan, 
he is likely to find that the laws, rul- 
ings, regulations, and decisions, have 
been revised again, thus upsetting 
many of his calculations. 


(3) And, even after he has passed 
away, the courts may change their 
interpretation of the statutes, or the 
laws may be revised retroactively, 
seriously affecting the results that he 
had hoped to obtain. 


Rule in Point 


A recent decision of the Tax Court 
emphasizes this uncertain situation. 
It pertains to the case of the Estate 
of Myron Selznick v. Commissioner, 
decided November 28, 1950. 

On January 29, 1932, Myron Selz- 
nick transferred certain income-pro- 
ducing assets to a trust. They were 
valued at $152,951.83 at the time of 
his death on March 23, 1944. Be- 
tween January 29 and June 7, 1932, 
he also assigned to the same trust 
$180,000 of insurance policies, issued 
on his life. After June 6, 1932, he 
transferred additional income-produc- 
ing assets to the trust, which were 
valued at $130,817.79 at the time of 
his death. 


The trust was made irrevocable, 
but contained the following pro- 
vision: 

(1) No sale or exchange of prop- 
erty comprising the principal of the 
trust, and no change in the invest- 
ments, were to be made except on the 
written order and direction of Mr. 
Selznick or his duly authorized agent. 


(2) The right was reserved by Mr. 
Selznick to revoke the appointment 
of the trustees and to substitute 
others. 


(3) The trustees were directed to 
pay the premiums for the life insur- 


ance policies out of the income of the 
trust. 

(4) The remaining income was to 
be paid to Mr. Selznick as requested 
by him during his lifetime. 

(5) The income was to be paid to 


designated beneficiaries after the 
death of Mr. Selznick. 
(6) With the consent of the 


trustees, Mr. Selznick reserved the 
right to cancel any of the life insur- 
ance policies, but the cash values re- 
ceived were to remain in the trust. 


At the time this trust was created 
in 1932, there was considerable doubt 
as to whether the assets of the trust, 
including the proceeds of the life in- 
surance policies, would have to be 
included in Mr. Selznick’s gross 
estate for Federal estate tax purposes. 
However, Mr. Selznick did not die 
until 1944, and because of amend- 
ments to the law and changed inter- 
pretations of the courts, the entire 
value of the assets, including the life 
insurance proceeds, have now been 
included in his taxable estate. 


The total value of the life insur- 
ance proceeds at the time of Mr. 
Selznick’s death was $188,275.31, of 
which the portion allocable to pre- 
miums paid prior to January 10, 1941 
was $148,805.10, and the portion al- 
locable to premiums paid after that 
date was $39,470.21. 


A. Determination 


The Commissioner determined a 
deficiency of $384,634.05 in the estate 


tax liability, and on June 23, 1947, 
the executors petitioned the Tax 
Court for a redetermination of the 
deficiency. Finally, the parties came 
to agreement and settled by stipula- 
tion many of the issues, but on April 
1, 1949, a memorandum opinion of 
the Tax Court was entered which sus- 
tained the Commissioner’s inclusion 
in the gross estate of certain prop- 
erty transferred in trust. That opin- 
ion was based on the recent decision 
in the case of Commissioner v. 
Church, and on June 3, 1949, a de- 
cision of the Tax Court was entered 
that there was a deficiency in the 
estate tax of $199,842.44. 

The executors appealed from that 
decision to the Court of Appeals for 
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the Ninth Circuit, which remanded 
the proceedings to the Tax Court 
for further consideration in the light 
of the amendments of October 25, 
1949 to Section 811(c) and also sub- 
divisions (d) and (g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. These amendments 
to the Code enact certain retroactive 
statutory changes in the law as affect- 
ed by Commissioner v. Church, which 
was relied upon in the Tax Court’s 
memorandum opinion vacated by the 
Court of Appeals. 

It should be kept in mind that all 
of these proceedings and changes 
have taken place since the death of 
the insured. In other words, the tax- 
ability of his estate is to be decided 
not only on what happened before 
his death, but on court decisions in 
other cases and amendments to the law 
which came several years after his 
passing. 

In its present decision, the Tax 
Court contends that the question of 
taxability “is a narrow one and per- 
tains only to a limited area in the his- 
tory of the law, specifically, transfers 
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T¢s the PLUS Value 
that Counts 


When you can offer your 
assured HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITALIZATION in addition to the 
usual LIFE insurance program, then 
you are in an enviable position. If you 
want to know more about this ideal 
combination, write to Wm. D. Haller, 
Vice President and Agency Manager. 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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between the dates of March 3, 1931, 
and June 7, 1932. In this connection, 
it must be recalled that in a similar 
case—May v. Heiner—the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided 
against the taxability of the trust, 
but that this decision was upset by a 
later court. 

Hence, because of all this confu- 
sion, the Tax Court now contends 
that as the law stood on January 29, 
1932, when the trust was created, 
Mr. Selznick’s estate would be tax- 
able if he retained “the possession or 
enjoyment of, or the income from, 
the property.” But the executors 
contend that because the decedent did 
not receive all of the income from 
the trust which accrued during his 
life, he did not retain “the possession 
or enjoyment of, or the income from 
the property. 


Judgment 
The court says: 
“In our opinion, there is little 
to support this view other than the 
reliance on the confusion and un- 


certainty that existed in 1931 and 
1932 concerning the subject sec- 
tions of the law We need not now 
borrow that confusion or share an- 
cient doubts. This is another day 
and another atmosphere in which 
the old language must be examined, 
for it was the language of the 1931 
change that is revived by grace of 
the 1949 Act. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that there 
was some doubt in Congress that 
the section of the 1949 Act pre- 
viding specifically for the trusts 
created between March 3, 1931 
and June 7, 1932 was at all nec- 
essary. Had the provision not been 
adopted, it would have left trusts 
created during the critical period 
to be examined unqualifiedly under 
the new section 811(c)(1)(B) 
which the petitioner tacitly admits 
would render these transfers tax- 
able. It is apparent that in the 
1949 Act, Congress meant only to 
give the pre-1931 trusts the benefit 
of reliance on May v. Heiner, 
supra, not to create any new basis 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER TWO advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


TRAINED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Field underwriters of the Equitable 
Life of lowa are expertly trained. New asso- 
ciates are enrolled in a combined study and 
field project known as the Basic Training 
Course. The next step in the training process 
is attendance at a Home Office School. Then 
follow two Intermediate Training Courses fea- 
turing estate plans, business insurance funda- 
mentals and programming. 
given eligible associates in their attainment of 
the Chartered Life Underwriter designation. 
Continuous personal supervision is given to the 
training progress of all recruits, 
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Wah Life Insurance Company 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


Cooperation is 
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for interpretation of the Joint Res- 
olution of 1931 and subsequent law 
or to perpetuate the doubts that 
might have existed prior to 1949 
as to their interpretation. 
“Perhaps the most damaging as- 
pect of the petitioners’ case is its 
failure to survive an appraisal of 
the substance of the transfer itself. 
All of the trust income accrued to 
the benefit of the decedent until his 
power to command the payment of 
that income was ended by his 
death. He could receive this in- 
come at any time and in any man- 
ner he desired merely by so re- 
questing the trustee. Thus the 
decedent enjoyed the trust income 
during his life to the extent that 
he desired. No other person had 
any claim upon that income until 
the decedent’s death and it was then 
determined how much income, if 
any, the decedent had not called 
upon the trustees to pay over to 
him. The decedent retained the 
right to the trust income until the 
time of his death. The income tc 
which he had a right but which at 
his death he had not reduced to 














possession was no less ‘retained’ by 
him. 

“In our opinion, and in the 
language of Joint Resolution of 
1931, the decedent made a transfer 
by which he ‘retained for his life 
* * * the income from, the prop- 
erty * * *.” We hold, therefore, 
that the non-insurance assets trans- 
ferred by the decedent prior to 
June 7, 1932, to a trust created by 
him on January 29, 1932, are in- 
cludible in his gross estate under 
section 811(c) of the Code.” No 
question was raised as to the tax- 
ability of the assets transferred to 
the trust after June 7, 1932. It 
was agreed that these were taxable. 


In regard to the taxability of the 
insurance proceeds, the court says: 

“As will be seen from the cited 
sections of the law, the proceeds of 
the policies allocable to premiums 
paid by the decedent before Janu- 
ary 10, 1941, will be includible in 
his gross estate under section 
811(g) if he possessed any incident 
of ownership in the policies after 
that date. The petitioners have 
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stipulated that the portion of the 
proceeds allocable to premiums 
paid after January 10, 1941, is in- 
cludible. The question remaining 
is whether the portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the policies allocable to 
premiums paid prior to January 10, 
1941 is includible in the gross 
estate.” 


The trust provided that Mr. Selz- 
nick reserved the right to cancel any 
of the policies, with the consent of the 
trustees, but that the cash surrender 
values would remain in the trust. The 
executors contended that if the de- 
cedent surrendered the policies the 
proceeds would inure to the benefit 
of the trust, not to the decedent. The 
Commissioner contended that this 
makes no difference, that the power 
alone to surrender the policies is a 
sufficient incident of ownership. 

The court notes, however, that if 
the policies had been surrendered for 
cash, the proceeds would have been 
invested by the trustee and the in- 
come therefrom would go to the de- 
cedent for his life under the trust 
instrument. The right to receive the 
income from such property is, in the 
cpinion of the court, an incident of 
ownership within the meaning of the 
statute. It has been held, therefore, 
that the entire proceeds should be 
includible in the estate of the dece- 
dent. 

Not Critical 

This article is not intended to be 
critical of the decision of the Tax 
Court in this case. It would be 
difficult to see how they could have 
decided otherwise. It is upsetting, 
however, to estate owners to know 
that not only can the rules be changed 
during their lifetimes, but even after 
death. There is not much that the 
property owner can do about such 
changes that take place after he is 
gone. 

This situation has led many prop- 
erty owners to throw up their hands 
in disgust and contend that there is 
no sense trying to plan for the effi- 
cient distribution of the estate. 

Of course, Congress could go a 
long way in correcting these uncertain 
conditions, and it is hoped that some 
real improvement can be made in the 
not too distant future. 
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INVESTMENTS 





Would You Rather Be Curbed By Taxes 
Or Ruined By Inflation? 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


T the moment most people don’t 
seem to be worrying too much 
about taxes. This is primarily due to 
high employment, large earnings on 
the part of corporations and the yet 
to come full impact of the recently 
increased tax rates. Unless all signs 
fail and the government is willing to 
embark on a wild inflationary spree, 
the present Congress must enact an- 
other tax bill during the year 1951. 
This new tax bill will affect incomes 
this year. 

It is time we gave some thought to 
what these taxes will do to the net 
income of corporations, those corpor- 
ations whose stocks are being avidly 
bought today because of expected 
high earnings and high dividends. 
The government is contributing to 
this desire for equities by holding 
down interest rates through the arti- 
ficial support of the long term gov- 
ernment bond market. This action, 
augmented by the steady deprecia- 
tion of the dollar in terms of pur- 
chasing power, makes fixed income 
obligations less and less attractive. 


Money Seeks Outlet 


There is ample money available to 
the economy and it is seeking an out- 
let, an outlet that will compensate to 
some extent for the persistent in- 
creasing value of things. More income 
is needed and it is hoped that 
equities not only will supply that in- 
come but will increase in value in 
relation to the dollar. This is a nor- 
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mal human reaction and does not 
necessarily apply only to individuals 
speculatively inclined. The relaxation 
of rules covering the investment of 
trust funds, whereby up to 35 per 
cent of the fund can be invested in 
common stocks, can hardly be con- 
sidered as a move on the part of 
speculators. 

Pension funds likewise are _per- 
mitted to place funds in common 
stocks, and do so with the thought of 
increasing the income, so as to re- 
duce the amount of money it is neces- 
sary for the corporation to contribute 
annually to the pension fund. General 
Motors, for instance, frankly states 
that it desires to obtain as much in- 
come as possible in order to reduce 
the liability of the corporation to the 
pension fund. 

All these factors have brought 
about the diligent search for a rea- 
sonable return on capital, a return 
above what can be obtained from 
fixed income obligations. There is a 
danger, however, that this search for 
income may force values of securities 
to a point where the added return 
does not compensate for the addition- 
al risk involved. This point is some- 
times lost sight of by those who be- 
lieve that an inflationary period will 
go on indefinitely, or if not will sta- 
bilize on the existing high plateau. 


Plateau for Values 


It is well known that any inflation- 
ary period results in a permanently 


higher plateau for values than existed 
prior to the beginning of the infla- 
tionary move. The mere fact that 
values do not retrace the full amount 
developed during an inflation does 
not mean that the recession from the 
top of any inflationary move will not 
be substantial, and painful. The 
limiting factor that is likely to bring 
an end to the inflationary move and 
thereby establish a top is that of 
taxes. So far the government has 
been rather weak in trying to control 
the rise in values, going about the job 
in a half-hearted manner. The im- 
plications, however, of an expanded 
defense economy are too grave to 
permit the matter to be controlled by 
half-hearted measures. 


In order to raise the funds neces- 
sary for the defense economy, and at 
the same time prevent a runaway in- 
flation, which would be disastrous in 
the long run, the bulk of the addi- 
tional requirements must be raised by 
additional taxation. When the impact 
is felt of these new taxes there will 
not be as much money in the hands 
of the public, and corporations will 
not be making the money anticipated 
for 1951. This decrease in earning 
power of corporations, together with 
expanded need for working capital, 
would normally result in lower divi- 
dends and consequently a reduction 
in the yield on many quality secur- 
ities. As this yield approaches the 
yield on senior obligations, there is 
no percentage in continuing to hold 
cyclical or volatile securities, or even 
the equities of the largest companies 
in the country. This narrowing of 
the spread between senior securities 
and stocks would be accelerated if 
the government should ‘permit an in- 
crease in the interest rate paid on 
government obligations. 


Offset of Inflation 


Inflation can only be offset by in- 
creased income or increased value of 
property held. Once the income does 
not compensate and the value does not 
grow, an adjustment will come about. 
When such a move will transpire is 
impossible to say, but like all other 
periods when movements enter the 
extreme stage of over-optimism or 
over-pessimism it is time to think 
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about the inevitable and to take steps 
to protect oneself. Today deflation is 
a forgotten word, but that does not 
eliminate it from the realm of pos- 
sibility. This nation is in grave peril 
in the financial realm, as well as the 
political. Loss of confidence in the 
dollar or the credit of the government 
could be just as disastrous as a mili- 
tary defeat. No responsible govern- 
ment can risk either eventuality with- 
out resistance. 


Inflation may be pleasant, as every- 
one has money and each of us thinks 
he is rich even though the money 
does not go very far. Taxes, on the 
other hand, are unpleasant, but in the 
final analysis inflation is a hidden tax 
and like most hidden dangers is more 
insidious than an open attack. If we 
must pay taxes to defend our own 
economy and way of life, it is better 
to pay them in the dollars we have 
than to have all values taken from us 
through the forces of inflation. 


DOWN SOUTH 





HERE can be no doubt of the 
fact that The South is daily be- 
coming less and less “The South”— 
whatever the political implications of 
the moment may be. Influx of “cross- 
country” persons, ideas and ideals has 
made that true. For many years, The 
South was almostly-completely di- 
vorced from The North—as regards 
the United States. Then, from 1939 
onward, the people of The South were 
no longer sectionalists. The young 
men of the area were conscripted. 
Many of the young women enlisted 
in the various branches of the Armed 
Services. Transfers of troops and 
people continued throughout the peri- 
od from 1939 to 1946. The boys and 
girls of The South intermarried con- 
stantly with the boys and girls from 
every part of the nation. Sectional 
differences began to vanish. Even the 
speech of the old-time South has van- 
ished in the inter-mixture of peoples, 
races, ideologies and activities. 
Now, a new impact is hitting The 


South. The concept of “One World.” 
Bad enough for the native of places 
like Augusta, Georgia; De Land, 
Florida; or Greenville, S. C. Those 
places are now being told that they 
are dependent on what happens in 
Korea, French Indo-China and Mos- 
cow. It’s hard for them to swallow 
—and harder still for the insurance 
men who must make their living—if 
they are to make a living at all—in the 
life insurance business of The Deep 


South. 








Problem of Training 

The life insurance companies them- 
selves are put to it to find ways and 
means of training their field men in 
the theory of American Private Enter- 
prise. Competing against that theory 
is the fact that some of the labor 
movements of the area are in the 
hands of unscrupulous exploiters as 
well as influences that bear so far to 
the Left that they can almost be called 
Communistic. For the first time in 
the history of life insurance in the 


The soundness, integrity and strength that has 


brought The Berkshire to its 100th Year will con- 


tinue to guide us in developing better and better 


plans for assisting our policyholders in accomplish- 


ing their important purposes through insurance. 


In addition to the complete line of modern LIFE 


policies The Berkshire now offers very attractive 


LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENT & HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 
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South and Southwest (as well, per- 
haps, as in other parts of the coun- 
try), the companies are confronted 
not only with the problem of selec- 
tion and training, but the brand-new 
problem of “screening” of potential 
agents from-the standpoint of their 
Americanism. Already,.the failure of 
one large company to (a) keep pace 
with the changing ideas and ideals of 
workers (b) “screen-out” subversive 
elements has brought about a situa- 
tion whereby both field forces and 
home-office employees are unionized 
—to the extreme benefit of the 
unions, and no one else. 

So far, the “screening” of agents is 
not an openly-admitted need in any 
quarter. However, far-sighted com- 
pany executives who will struggle 
might and main to keep alive the 
American Way of Life have begun to 
recognize the factor of elements sub- 
versive to the national welfare. At 
the moment, these are not inherent in 
the agency forces in any locality and, 
in truth, exist anywhere in negligible 
quantity in life insurance affairs. 


Nonetheless, the business of life in- 
surance—for long years free of such 
poison—is beginning to see that it 
must recognize the possibilities. So 
far, agéncy requirements have in- 
cluded aptitude, intelligence, willing- 
ness to work and similar salesman- 
ship qualities. Now, Americanism 
must be added; even though the 
need is not yet acute. Obviously, the 
time may never come when an agent 
will be asked for a statement that 
“T am not now, nor ever have been, 
a Communist.” 


Just the same, there are those 
among the top company executives 
who feel that a company may well 
give some thought to the national 
ideologies of its prospective repre- 
sentatives. By product of such think- 
ing will cause moral hazard reports 
on agents to be scrutinized from new 
angles. This is doubtless for the good 
of the business. If life insurance 
agents do not (a) _ consistently 
preach Americanism (6) fail to 
preach Americanism there is danger 
to the business. 
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THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 
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Life insurance in force exceeds $305,000,000.00 
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IMTVNUINUAOU UOTE 


CANADA 


AiLUNIUULUALNUUOO UAL 


How Canadian Government 
Undercuts Private Insurance 
Companies 


HEY tell us that our taxes are 

going to be -higher this year— 
much higher. We don’t claim to be 
a top-notch economist, but we do 
claim that if they’d give us a job as 
efficiency expert down in Ottawa—- 
for only a year—we could show them 
where to’save enough dough to fi- 
nance Korean contingencies and—to 
cap it all—if they gave us 10 per cent 
of everything we saved we'd become 
a millionaire. 

The first place we'd start chopping 
would be in the department which 
handles government annuities. They 
can talk all they want about the fear 
of socializing or nationalizing in- 
Darn it all, the way the 


surance, 





Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 


3. Bonus on 
Quality Business. 


4. Personalized 
Home Office Service. 












5. Attractive Retirement 


Plan. 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Te and Alab For information write: 
E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 
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government's handling its own an- 
nuity business, the private insurance 
eompanies haven’t a chance. 

To give you some idea of the cock- 
eyed way they are running things, 
here are some comparative figures 
that have just come our way, fur- 
nished by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada: 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR AN 
ANNUITY OF $100 PER ANNUM 


Immediate Life 
Age Govt. rates Co. rates 


ON! scans 40 $2,036 $2,292 
50 1,725 1,874 

60 1,355 1,436 

70 977 1,014 

Females ... 40 2,159 2,486 
50 1,886 2,087 

60 1,550 1,655 

70 1,146 1,220 

immediate Life Annuities 

Guaranteed 10 years 

Males ..... 40 $2,060 $2,317 
50 1,762 1,926 

60 1,431 1,543 

70 1,131 1,223 

Females ... 40 2,181 2,503 
50 1,918 2,123 

60 1,598 1,730 

70 1,247 1,371 


We consider these figures startling 
—even more startling when you re- 
member that it’s costing Ottawa an 
estimated $26,000,000 per year to 
sell annuities. 

To quote the Life Underwriters: 
“Government annuities are not self- 





supporting. The entire cost of ad- 
ministration is borne by the govern- 
ment, premiums including no load- 
ing for expenses.” | 

In other words, the taxpayers are 
footing the bill to keep this nonsens- 
ical system going—and like Old Man 


River it keeps on rolling along. 


Situation Apparent 

Proof that Ottawa knows what’s 
going on and concomitant proof that 
they’re doing little to correct the 
situation, is furnished by the follow- 
ing remarks taken from Hansard 
which, in Canada, is the official pub- 
lication of all remarks made on the 


floor of the legislature. This com- 
ment was made by the finance min- 
ister when he had to give a reason 
for lowering the interest rates on 
Canadian annuities from 4 to 3 per 
This is what he said: 

“At the present rate of sales and 
assuming money to be worth 3 per 
cent, if we continue to pay a 4 per 
cent interest rate, my actuaries have 
estimated that there will be a CAP- 
ITAL DEFICIT OF OVER $100,000,- 


000 incurred from the new business 


cent. 





of the next ten years and this does 
not give any consideration to the 
fact that sales have been increasing 
very rapidly. Added to this capital 
deficit, had we continued on the mor- 
tality tables without consideration to 
the extension of life expectancy, there 
would have been a substantial addi- 
tional deficit.” 

All we’ve got to say to the honor- 
able minister of finance is that he 
used the word “actuaries” loosely— 
and with his tongue in his cheek. 
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(Including Deferred Annuities ) 
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Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $436,306,170 
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$1,309,344,457 


179,857,342 


75,691,975 
413,855,443 
388,222,034 


25,633,409 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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: Mong City Se" ¥ 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


LITTLE ROCK: Not long ago, I 
learned with pleasure that the son of 
A. Walton Litz in this Arkansas City 
has been awarded a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship. His name is Walton, also, and 
his academic achievements have been 
outstanding. Under the terms of the 
Rhodes award, he will have three 
years at Oxford University in En- 
gland and is, I understand, due to 
report there in October of this year. 
Naturally, current conditions in the 
Far East, in the Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries and elsewhere, may well forcibly 
change his plans. 

His father, as most people in the 
life insurance business know, is vice- 
president and agency director of the 
Union Life Insurance Company which 
has its home office in Little Rock in 
a building of which many a larger 
city could well be proud. What not 
so many know is that Walton’s par- 
ents (both of them) are artists of no 
mean ability on canvas. I have seen 
their paintings and appreciated them! 


OKLAHOMA CITY: During the year 
1950, the Home State Life Insurance 
Company which has its main office 
in its own building in this Oklahoma 
metropolis, became the first company 
domiciled in the Sooner State to put 
more than $100,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force on its books. Some 
five years ago, the company began 
a program of expansion and energiza- 
tion that has made it outstanding in 
its area. 

Part of that program was recog- 
nized by the life insurance business 
itself when Joe D. Morse, president 
of the company, was made president 
of the Life Insurers Conference at 
the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion in Boca Raton, Florida, and re- 
tained the post for the customary 
term. He wielded the gavel at the 
annual meeting of the LIC at Colo- 
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Field Editor, The Spectator 


rado Springs a couple of years ago. 
From the company’s own standpoint, 
it now has a fine home-office build- 
ing in Oklahoma City; a productive 
agency force; and a certain future 
among the leading companies. Vice- 
President Norman A. Morse has been 
an instrumental factor in the devel- 
opment, along with Secretary L. L. 
Hoecker and Agency Director C. L. 
Edmonds, 

Actually, there has been somewhat 
of a dearth of to-the-fore life insur- 
ance companies in Oklahoma. The 
Home State Life is one of the two or 
three Oklahoma life companies that 
is forging ahead. No small portion 
of Oklahoma’s modernization of in- 
surance viewpoint can be credited to 
Donald F. Dickey, re-elected insur- 
ance commissioner of the State. Com- 
missioner Dickey, a veteran of World 
War II, is just about the youngest 
commissioner in the country. A keen 
student of insurance, he has a mind 








free of the encrustations that some- 
times intrude upon the concepts of 
those who are more settled in pub- 
lic service. 


LOS ANGELES: My most recent 
stop in this “Composite of California” 
gave me my first opportunity to meet 
with Fred S. Sibley, superintendent 
of agencies of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. It was an en- 
joyable experience for me, especially 
since he was introduced to me by my 
old and good friend Bill Breiby who 
is a ranking vice-president of the 
company and has done much to see it 
through the past ten-and-more years. 
Also, because the advent of Fred 
Sibley—to a notable extent—freed 
William Rothaermel for the expanded 
administrative duties that became his 
as vice-president (he was formerly 
agency director). 

Mr. Sibley is a native of Somer- 
ville, Mass., who was educated at 





$100 MILLION MARK: Pictured at the festivities celebrating Home State 

Life’s attainment of $100 million insurance in force are (I. to r.), S. J- 

Griffin, Texas agent; Austin R. Prudhomme, Jr., purchaser of the policy 

putting the company over the mark; Roy J. Turner, governor of Okla- 
homa; Joe D. Morse, president, Home State Life. 
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Dartmouth College. His training in 
life insurance was acquired with the 
Travelers of Hartford with which he 
remained until mid-1949 (except for 
two years of active duty with the 
Navy). He joined the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life in July of 1949 and became 
superintendent of agencies there dur- 
ing the past year. He is married and 
has three children and lives with his 
wife and family at San Marino, Calif. 

Speaking of Los Angeles, it was en- 
lightening for me to attend the mid- 
winter meeting there of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners (my first NAIC convention 
was, I think, in 1924!). There were 
so many non-delegates present that 
I had a chance to renew acquaintance 
with insurance heads from all over 
the U. S. and Canada. Attendance 
from the Southwest was particularly 
notable and not many of those who 
were invited will soon forget the re- 
ception which was held by the officers 
of the Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, in their own 
hotel suite. 

Among those on hand from the 
Dallas home office were President 
William McCord, Vice-President Joe 
Woodward (production chief) and 
Vice-President John Briggs, public 
relations wizard. Also, there were 


more commissioners and presidents, 


of other companies than you would 
care to shake a stick at—had there 
been any reason to carry a stick! 
Personally, though not asked for an 
opinion, I think it was smart of the 
NAIC to abstain from a favorable 
vote for Puerto Rico as the next place 
for its mid-winter sessions. The com- 
missioners will hold the annual meet- 
ing in Swampscott, Mass., and’ the 
next mid-year gathering in New York 
City. A trip to Puerto Rico might 
have had adverse repercussions, in 
this day and age; although, dammit, 
I’ve never been to Puerto Rico! 


PORTLAND: My stop in this fine 
Oregon city where I have often visited 
gave me an opportunity to see the 
new Weather Tower and Light erect- 
ed by the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany atop its modern home office 


building here at 812 S.W. Washington 


Street. I was doubly interested since, 
not too long before, | had viewed the 
weather tower of the Mutual Life of 
New York which overlooks a good 
deal of O. Henry’s “Bagdad on the Sub- 
way.” The Standard’s weather beacon 
shows white for falling temperature; 
“no change”; and, red for 
The company’s 


green for 
rising temperature. 
building is one of the highest in the 
whole Northwest (the outfit itself is 


the pioneer mutual life insurance com- 
pany west of the Rockies). Addition 
of its weather tower has drawn plenty 
of attention from all strata of persons 
in its visible area. It was my good 
fortune to be able to visit with 
Edwin A. Phillips, superintendent of 
agencies; H. E. Whitely, agency sec- 
ond-in-command; James P. Johnson, 
director of public relations; and Miss 
Viola L. Lindquist, agency secretary. 





afford to buy it. 
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mi PREFERRED STOCK jf 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
‘wer agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
0, a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
> vestment of personal selling effort. 
































The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 
ized field. 
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THE GROSS RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY LEADING 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1930 TO 1949, INCLUSIVE*—continued 
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AVERAGES 
NAMES OF 
COMPANIES 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933] 1934| 1935) 1936 | 1937] 1938] 1939} 1940| 1941 | 1942/ 1943) 1944) 1945/1946 |1947 |1948 | 1949 —- a = aes —y 
oO o 
1934) 1939 | 1944 |1949/| 1949 
Standard Ins. Co. c....++. 5. 36] 5.40/4.51/5. 26] 5. 07) 4. 81) 4. 72/4. 59) 4.48) 4 38 4.21 4.09] 4.04 3.75] 3. 53] 3.40/3. 45 |3.52/3. 63) 3. 66] 5. 29] 4.58/3. 90/3.54/4.07 
State Life, Ind..........-. 5.57] 5.5715. 25] 5. 06] 5. 06] 5. O91 5. 14/5. 02] 4. 92] 4. 93] 4. 82) 4. 78] 4. 77/4. 54] 4. 14/ 3. 88/3. 71/3.59)3. 54/3. 57/5. 30) 5. 02/4. 60/3.65/4.58 
State Mutual, Mass......... 5.40] 5. 48/5. 21/4. 95] 3. 9414. 47] 4. 81/4. 94] 4. 80] 4.57] 4. 29] 4.00) 4.07] 3.92] 3. 73) 3. 35)3.19]3. 21/3. 34) 3.47) 4. 98) 4. 72/3. 99/3. 32) 4.07 
Sun of America.......eeeees 5.32] 5. 07] 5. 04/4.48]4.42] 4. 26] 4. 03] 4. 05) 4. 13] 4. 08] 3. 96] 4. 00) 3. 98) 3. 87] 3. 83] 3. 67) 3.63 |3. 64/3. 60) 3. 44/ 4. 83) 4. 11/3. 92}3. 58)3.92 
TFAVSIETS. ccc cccce it eeeeeeee 5. 13] 5. 20] 4. 86] 4. 36]4.40]4. 24] 4. 09] 4. 06] 4. 05) 4. 05/3. 91/3. 65|3. 66) 3. 59] 3.41) 3.45/3. 2213. 20/3. 27/3. 34/4. 77) 4. 09/3. 63/3. 29/3. 76 
Union Central. ....cccsceees 5. 74|5.37|4. 7215. 39/4. 9814. 72] 4. 77/4. 66] 4. 44/4. 17/3.95/3.93]3. 96/3. 92] 3. 71/3.55/3. 39/3. 3813. 37/3. 31/5. 24] 5. 13/3. 89/3. 39) 4. 10 
Union Mutual, Me.........-- 4. 92] 4. 90/4. 72/4.59] 4. 48] 4.31] 3. 84/4. 01/3. 81/3. €8] 3. 47/3. 63/3. 64/3. 44/3. 26] 3. 21) 3.08/3.00/3. 11/3. 15]5. 19] 4. 38/3. 48/3. 11 | 3.67 
United States Life......... 5. 06] 5. 051 6. 36/4.57/4.5915.41] 5. 2915. 80] 4. 85/4. 77] 4. 66/ 4.58)4. 34] 4. 01/3. 81) 3. 88/3.81/3. 46/3. 58/3. 57/5. 13] 5. 20/4. 23 |3.63/ 4. 18 
Volunteer State..........++- 6.72] 7 35/5. 16] 4. 785.47] 5. 15] 4. 90/4. 88] 4. 96) 4. 77] 4. 74] 4. 65/4. 63) 4. 50) 4. 28) 4. 28) 4.37 |4. 29/4. 41) 4. 45] 5. 84) 4. 73/4. 55 |4.36)4. 80 
West Coast Life..........-. 6. 08/5. 98] 5. 58/5. 16]4. 93/4. 97] 5. 00) 4. 78] 5. 00) 4. 74/4. 52/4. 39/4. 18] 4. 12/3. 93) 3.48/3. 62/3. 40/3. 37/3. 38/5. 54] 4. 90/4. 22/3. 44/4.32 
Western & Southern..,...... 5. 67| 5. 28]4. 96/4. 62|5.00] 5. 03] 4. 86/5. 08] 4. 65/4. 5914.37] 4. 25/4. 13] 3. 96/3. 75] 3.63 13. 32 13. 14/3. 09/3. 38]5. 09] 4.77] 4.07 | 3.3014. 04 
Western Life, Mont. jj...... 5. 43]5.32/5. 19/5. 06/4. 82/5. 12] 4. 91/4. 79] 4. 94/4. 94/4. 75/4. 68/4. 54/4.09/3. 46/3. 2913.46 |3. 48/3. 58/3. 72/5. 16] 5.00 |4. 25 |3.53 | 4.25 
Wisconsin Life. ..ccccccccece 5. 69] 5. 68/3. 38/5. 05/4. 83/4. 60/5.06/5. 11) 4. 63/4. 63/4. 35/4. 39/4. 25/3. 94/3. 74] 3.48/13. 42 |3. 23/3. 45)3. 64/4. 89) 4. 80/4. 1113.47) 4. 10 
Averages (100 Cos.)...... 5. 31/5. 23/5. 08]4. 75) 4. 68/4. 47] 4. 49/4. 47] 4. 33/4. 25/4. 11/4. 02/3. 96] 3. 76/3. 57/3. 39/3. 19 3. 16/3. 22/3. 355. 00] 4. 36/ 3. 87/3. 26/3. 91 
. * This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutua] Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 


{ Figures prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. 
‘| Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. 
Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. 
Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 1946. 


under the title of Liberty Life. 
expenses and taxes. c 


Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


+ Formerly the Continental Life. 


Rate of Interest Commentary 
By William M. Montgomery 


Associate Statistician 


EADING economists say that the 

economy of the nation is affected 
to a great extent by the rate of in- 
terest earned on investments. It af- 
fects the national budget and the 
taxes that we must pay in order 
to carry the public debt. The effect 
of high or low interest rates influences 
business men and farmers alike in 
that both are trying to channel their 
funds into ventures which will yield 
a favorable return for their invest- 
ments. It affects these men in the 
money that they borrow and it leaves 
its mark on the building of a house 
or business or the maintaining of a 
home. 

The rates life insurance companies 
earn on their investments is materi- 
ally affected by interest rates, and, 
consequently, the cost of life insur- 
ance is either increased or decreased 
accordingly. The price of bonds, 
stocks and real estate, which are the 
primary media of investments, fluctu- 
ate with the changes in interest rates. 


Plunging Downward 


During the past eighteen years the 
rate of interest earned has been stead- 


ily and inexorably plunging down- 
ward. The effect of this lower in- 
terest rate has been reflected in the 
earnings of savings banks and, as a 
result, in the interest paid to deposi- 
tors. Over the past years the interest 
paid to savings bank depositors has 
declined from 3% and 4 per cent to 
1 or 1% per cent. 

The falling interest rates have also 
reduced the amount of interest earned 
on money placed in trusts, thereby 
decreasing the income of trust bene- 
ficiaries. In these days of soaring 
prices and high cost of living, the 
pensioners, buyers of annuities and 
beneficiaries are all affected by this 
downward trend in interest rates. 

Educational institutions, research 
foundations and religious and char- 
itable institutions are adversely affect- 
ed by falling interest rates, as their 
income is obtained from the return on 
invested money. 

The table showing the gross rate 
of interest earned on invested funds 
by leading life insurance companies 
clearly illustrates the downward trend 
in the interest earned on their invest- 
ments during the last eighteen years. 


9 Figures prior to 1931 are 
a The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged during 1941 
b On gross basis as investment income includes investment 


those of Western States Life. 


Since 1930 this country has traversed 
through depression, wartime econ- 
omies and restrictions, post war ad- 
justments and at present is in the 
thraws of spiralling inflation. The 
economy of the country in 1948 and 
1949 was in an expansive period. 
Business and industry were expand- 
ing, new business enterprises were 
being formed and needed to procure 
capital to start them on their way. 


Diversified Investments 


The life insurance companies in 
order to meet this need for expansion 
began to channel the policyholders’ 
money into these diversified and 
higher-yielding investments. Real es- 
tate mortgage loans to businessmen 
and farmers and the insurance com- 
panies’ large investments in housing 
projects have helped to raise the 
gross rate of interest earned in 1949 
from 3.22 per cent to 3.35 per cent, 
an increase of .13 per cent. Invest- 
ments in United States Government 
bonds have been gradually decreasinz 
in the portfolio as the major invest- 
ment item because of their small in- 
terest yield. The insurance companies 
feel that their funds wisely invested in 
real estate mortgages, public utilities, 
railroad and industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds and stocks will give 
them a greater interest return and will 
be an additional barrier against cur- 
rent inflationary trends. 
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The Prudential 


HE Prudential announces an in- 
crease in the scale of dividends on 
Regular Ordinary policies issued at 
current premium rates. In addition, 
dividends have been 
many older issues, although in the 


increased on 


case of some policies issued at the 
very low premium rates in effect be- 
fore January 1, 1935, earnings are 
still insufficient to permit dividend 
payments. The increase in dividends 
will generally be greatest where the 
policy reserves are greatest. 

Special termination dividends will 
be payable on most classes of policies 
surrendered for cash during the first 
two months of 1951, and on some 
classes of policies terminating by 
death or endowment maturity. 


Termination Dividends 


In the case of policies issued at 
rates effective before December 1, 
1940, termination dividends will be 
paid only upon surrender for cash. 
For later issues of insurance policies 
and retirement annuity contracts, 
termination dividends will be paid 
upon termination by death or endow- 
ment maturity as well as upon cash 
surrender. No such dividends are 
payable on Deferred Dividend policies 
(issued before August 1, 1907), on 
term insurance policies, or any lapsed 
policies in force under the non-for- 
feiture options as extended insurance, 
reduced paid-up insurance or paid-up 
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annuities. For issues at rates effective 
after October 27, 1947, termination 
dividends are payable only after the 
10th anniversary, except in the case 
of retirement annuities. short term 
endowments and limited payment life 
policies calling for less than 20 years’ 
premiums. 


To receive a termination dividend, 





RETIRED: J. Percy Lyons, ad- 
vertising and supply manager of 


the Manufacturers Life since 
1919, recently announced his re- 
tirement. He served the com- 
pany longer than any other em- 
ployee still active in the organi- 
zation. Mr. Lyons is a past presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association of Canada. 


the policy must be in force on the 


date of termination other than as 
extended insurance, reduced paid-up 
insurance or a paid-up annuity, ex- 
cept in the case of policies on which 
application for cash surrender is made 
within three months after the date to 
which premiums have been paid, and 
this date is after December 31, 1950. 
On cash surrenders, no termination 
dividend will be payable if the check 


is dated by January 1, 1951. 


Rate Credited 


The rate of interest to be credited 
on policy proceeds left with the com- 
pany to be held at interest or paid in 
instalments certain will, as in 1950, 
be 234 per cent of the guaranteed rate 
if higher. For settlements under Op- 
tion 2 at rates in effect December 1, 
1940, and later, some additional in- 
terest will also be allowed (during the 
instalment certain period) on account 
of the reserves held to provide the 
life income after the certain period. 

The rate of interest to be credited 
on dividends left with the Company 
will, as in 1950, be 2% per cent or 
the guaranteed rate if higher. 


Insurance for Pregnant 
Women 


The Prudential has liberalized un- 
derwriting rules for application from 
pregnant women. If current previous 
pregnancies have been without com- 
plications, such applications will be 
considered for Ordinary insurance 
subject to the following requirements: 

1. A single extra premium of $2.50 
per $1,000 will be charged if the age 
at issue is 35 or less. 

2. A single extra premium of $5.00 
per $1,000 will be charged at issue 
ages over 35. 

3. As at present, the full extra pre- 
mium must be collected with the first 
payment, even though the basic pre- 
mium is not payable annually. 

Policies not yet paid for which are 
still in the placement period may be 
returned for reduction of the extra 
premium if eligible under the above 
rules. 

Applications from women age 30 
and under within the usual limits 
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may be submitted on the non-medical 
basis during or after an uncompli- 
cated pregnancy. 


Colonial Life 
i bees Colonial Life has added to its 


sales kit four new Ordinary plans 
of insurance. The new policies are a 
16 Payment 25-Year Reducing Term; 
a 12 Payment 20-Year Reducing 
Term; a Five Year Convertible Term; 
and a Preferred Whole Life Paid U 
at Age 85. ; 
The first two mentioned are known 
as the “family Security Plans.” They 
were specifically designed for mort- 
gage protection, although they suit 
admirably any situation where the in- 
surance need is of a steadily decreas- 
ing nature. Issued in minimum initial 


amounts of $5,000, they are level pre- 
mium reducing term policies under 
which each year the amount of pro- 
tection can be made to approximate 
the amount of the unpaid balance of 
the mortgage. Both plans feature the 
flexibility of a conversion privilege. 
The 20-Year Plan is issued for ages 
20 to 45; the 25-Year Plan is issued 
for ages 20 to 40. 

The third new plan, the Five-Year 
Convertible Term, is issued in mini- 
mum face amounts of $3,000. The 
policy, available for ages 20 to 60, 
may be converted to more permanent 
types of life insurance any time with- 
in the five-year period. As the name 
implies, the policy was designed to 
cover a specific need for a limited 
period. 

Colonial’s fourth new policy, the 


PREMIUMS FOR $1,000 BENEFIT 











CASH VALUES 













































































ANNUAL CASH VALUES AT THE END OF AT AGE 

AGE PREMIUM 5 yrs. 10 yrs. 20 yrs. 60 65 
10 $11.08 $18.00 $68.00 $184.00 $591.00 $660.00 
15 12.30 24.00 80.00 211.00 573.00 646.00 
20 13.83 30.00 95.00 241.00 552.00 628.00 
25 15.77 38.00 111.00 276.06 526.00 606.00 
30 18.29 46.00 131.00 314.00 493.00 579.00 
35 21.63 56.00 152.00 355.00 452.00 546.00 
40 26.05 67.00 176.00 399.00 399.00 502.00 
45 31.90 80.00 203 00 447.00 326.00 447.00 
50 39.69 93.00 232.00 498.00 232.00 368.00 
55 50.17 113.00 268.00 558.00 113.00 268.00 
60 64.50 136.00 310.00 650.00 136.00 
- 
— hyphen smith 


"Was he expecting you?" 


Preferred Whole Life Paid Up at Age 
85, is issued to preferred risks only, 
in amounts not less than $10,000. 
The policy is available for ages 10 
to 60. 


John Hancock Restrictions 


HE John Hancock announced that, 
in order to protect the interests of 
its 8% million policyholders, certain 
restrictions will apply to some new 
ordinary insurance policies issued 
after Jan. 25, 1951. The restrictions 





PENSION 
PLANS 


Employee Pension Plans are 
Underwritten by The Life 
Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia through group contracts 
and Pension Trusts. 


Deposit Administration con- 
tracts are written on 50 or 
more lives. Other Group 
Annuity contracts are written 
on as few as 10 lives. 


Trained Home Office repre- 
sentatives analyze individual 
cases and tailor plans to fit 
specific needs. This service 
is offered at no obligation to 
interested employers. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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do not apply to any policies in force 
before that date. 

The restrictions will apply to those 
now or soon to be on active duty in 
the armed forces. Such men and 
women will be considered for all but 
a few types of policies in any reason- 
able amount, provided that, if eligible, 
they carry the full $10,000 of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 


War, Aviation Risk 


Policies issued to these men and 
women will contain a War and Avia- 
tion Risk Restriction. Briefly, the 
“War Risk” restriction provides that, 
if the insured serviceman dies as a 
direct result of war while outside the 
continental United States and Canada, 
the company’s liability is limited to 
the refund of premiums or to the pay- 
ment of the cash reserve, whichever is 
larger. Under the “Aviation Risk” 
restriction, the same payments will 
apply if death occurs as a result of air 
travel when the insured is the pilot 
or a member of the crew, when he is 








The Finest in 


HOSPITAL 
EXPENSE 
COVERAGE 


Non-Assessable 


Pays up to 100 or 
365 days 


Non-Cancellable 


Provision Optional 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Lancaster 


Penna. 
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taking part in a training flight, or 
when he is aboard a plane being oper- 
ated for military or naval purposes. 


Lincoln National 


HE Lincoln National introduced 

a new and highly flexible Family 
Protection Plan, January 1, 1951. 
The Family Protection rider may pro- 
vide income for any number of years, 
from 10 to 50, except that the period, 
which begins at the date of issue, may 
not be longer than 70 minus the in- 
sured’s age at issue. It offers ex- 
tremely flexible amounts of income, 
independent of the basic policy. A 
$10,000 Ordinary Life policy with a 
20-year Family Protection rider could 
carry Family Protection income for 
any amount from $25 to $200 a 
month. The face amount of the 
Family Protection Plan may be paid 
at death as a clean-up fund or applied 
under a settlement option. 


Family Rider Remains 


The new Family Protection Plan 
does not supplant the Company’s pop- 





SALES DIRECTOR: Arthur C. 
Rogers was appointed director 
of group sales and services of the 
John Hancock. Mr. Rogers will 
work on a nationwide basis with 
the company’s thirty-seven group 
offices. Throughout his life in- 
surance career, Mr. Rogers has 
been responsible for writing 
many of the country’s larger 
group cases. 


ular Family iacome rider. It is a 
additional inco.?:e plan fe use iz 
those situations that require even 
greater flexibility. The Family Pro. 
tection rider wii be added to th 
same types of basic policies as ar 
now available for Family Income. 
Family Protection premiums will he 
payable for approximately 80 per cent 
of Family Protection period. The new 
rider will be issued both standard and 
substandard. If issued standard, it 
contains a conv: rsion privilege simi- 
lar to that of the Family Income 
rider. 

Premium rates of The Lincoln Na- 
tional for nonparticipating Ordinary 
Life and limited payment life policies, 
including Life Paid Up at 65, will be 
reduced January 1, 1951. At the same 
time, the termination age in the com- 
pany’s waiver of premium disability 
provision will be changed from 5: 
to 60. 


The rate reduction applies to both 
standard and substandard premiums 
on the policy plans involved. The 
amount of reduction on the substand- 
ard rates will be the same as in the 
corresponding standard rates since 
the extra premium for substandard 
policies are not to be changed. There 
will also be a slight downward ad- 
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60TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Three charter members of the 
original group who applied to 
this Company in 1891 for Family 
Protection are still ineluded 
among the 420,000 policyholders 
we now serve. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
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justment in the rates for supplemen- 
‘tal term riders a. -ertain ages. No 
‘change is contemplated in the pre- 
imiums for the imily Income and 
‘Mortgage Redemption riders or for 
par or other nonpar policies. Nonfor- 
feiture values will remain unchanged. 


Rate Adjustment 


The change of termination age in 


, the waiver of premium disability 


rider requires some adjustment in 
the rates for this benefit under polli- 
cies for which the premium paying 
periods extend beyond age 55. Gen- 
erally, modest increases in rates will 
result from the change. However, the 
disability premiums will actually be 
reduced in some cases. The new pro- 
vision will be issued at ages 10 to 55 
inclusive. The current provision has 
not been issued above age 50. 


Pacific Mutual 


HE Pacific Mutual, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, is introducing a 


juvenile policy to be known as the 
Estate Provider, providing life insur- 
ance coverage of $1,000 per unit 
until attainment of age 21 and $5,000 
thereafter. It is a participating level 
premium contract which may be is- 
sued at ages 0 through 13, and which 
becomes fully paid at age 65. As in 
other Pacific Mutual juvenile policies, 
the provision is included whereunder 
the unit death benefit for age at issue 
0 is limited to $250 during the first 
year. 

The nonforfeiture benefits of the 
Estate Provider provide for a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 of paid-up life insur- 
ance per unit effective prior to the 
policy anniversary nearest age 21, 
with an equalizing adjustment in the 
amount effective after age 21. Also, 
paid-up term insurance will be limited 
to $1,000 to age 21 for each unit of 
coverage and to $5,000 thereafter. 

The maximum amount of the Estate 
Provider which may be issued is 5 
units and the non-medical limit is 
2% units. The policy may be re- 


issued between ages 25 and 55 to a 
participating Endowment at Age 65 
policy for an amount not greater than 
the increased amount effective at age 
21 under the original plan. 


United Life and Accident 
HE United Life and Accident an- 


nounces a new Juvenile Estate 
Builder Policy. The Juvenile Estate 
Builder is designed to create, in the 
early years of a child’s life an insur- 
ance estate which fulfills the require- 
ments of an adult when the child at- 
tains the age of twenty-one years. 
The policy provides $1,000 of in- 
surance per unit from its date of issue 
to the policy anniversary nearest age 
twenty-one, except for the usual first 
year death benefit when issued at an 
age under six months. On the policy 
anniversary nearest age twenty-one, 
the insurance automatically increases 
to $5,000 per unit without increase 
in the premiums. The policy becomes 
completely paid-up at age 65. 


Positive Attitude 


D. Bobb Slattery, Vice President and Superintendent of 








The average American male wears a 
size 814 shoe. Yet, you wouldn't 

think of opening a shoe store with 
nothing but size 8% shoes in stock. 
Naturally. You KNow you are fitting 
individuals, not an imaginary average. 


This is a lesson we've learned. 


has a sales policy geared for individuals 
and not for averages. A sales policy 
that starts with the thinking in the 
field . . . that fits sales ideas to a 

man’s personal abilities . . . that makes 
the most of the value found in 
understanding field problems. 


American United believes in “relaxed 
sales pressure,” a method of selling 
that combines an individual’s good 
points with sound sales tools— 
resulting in an advantage to the 
policyholder, the company, and the 
man on the firing line. 
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American United’s Agency Department 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


a 


Agencies of the Penn Mutual Life, said in the course of a 
talk at the Fall Marketing Conference in the Joseph H. 
Reese Agency in Philadelphia: 


“The mental attitude in selling is very important. There 
are at least three kinds of mental attitude and you have 
to take your choice. There is a positive mental attitude, 
and a negative mental attitude, and a neutral. 


“The neutral attitude gets you nowhere. The negative 
mental attitude takes you backward. So the positive mental 
attitude is the one you want. It is by no means a Pollyanna 
idea. It is intensely practical. It is not simply a rearrang- 
ing of prejudices, but a very definite pre-arrangement and 


scheduling of ways of thinking about the job ahead. 


“To acquire it requires preparation so as to have a way 
of running on a track. It makes use of the safety of block 
signals and takes full advantage of all skillfully worked 
out engine improvements. But in having a positive mental 
attitude nothing is so important as the knowledge and 


ha 


judgment of the engineer—that’s you! 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 


Health and Hospital Policies which 
can be “tailored” to fit almost any 
man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 


- NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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IDEAS 
(Concluded from page 9) 


of prospects, with a good chance of 
approaching them; gives the insur- 
ance broker the on-the-spot services 
of a life insurance “expert” to serve 
his fire and casualty clients. (291) 

(H.0.) “A Day in the Life of a 
Typical Agent” could well form the 
theme of a recruiting booklet... . 
Makes everything definite, and really 
understandable—not to mention the 
human -interest and _ authenticity 
angles. (292) 

(Mer.) Aim to recruit men that are 
as good as the service you have for 
them to sell. (293) 

(Mgr.) One four-year study of the 
sales forces of 162 business firms in 
general lines of business, indicated 
that among “selection” mistakes fre- 
quently made were first, lack of suf- 
ficient investigation and analysis; and 
second, picking men for “standard 
aptitudes” or for too close resem- 
blance to present top-flight salesmen. 
(294) 


HOME OFFICE— 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


(H.O.) 1 don’t know nuthin’ about 
bookkeeping, but I’d like to see a 
“schedule” like this set up, as regards 
allocation of the cost of agency visits, 
or Home Office supervision. . . . Let’s 
say the travel expense to visit a local 
agency is a mere $10, one farther 
away $100. Shouldn’t $55 “average” 
expense be charged against each?. . . 
Time and time again I’ve seen the 
nearby, “convenient” agencies re- 
ceive many times the personal atten- 
tion afforded an agency, a thousand 
miles away. But I ask you, isn’t it 
true that the faraway agency needs 
and appreciates personal attention 
(field visits) much more than the 
agency located in the very shadow of 
the Home Office? (295) 

(H.O.) It’s just my personal obser- 
vation, but one of the greatest needs 
today in life insurance selling is more 
“merchandising” ability in the Home 
Office agency departments. Sales 
plans, interview gadgets, packages 
and policy names with special sales 
appeal are all a step in the right di- 
rection. (296) 
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_ Agent's Knowledge of Illness 


f ogy general rule with regard to “sound health” clauses 

had been that the knowledge by the agents of the in- 
sured’s illness estopped the company from voiding the 
policy. In New York this rule was laid down in the 
case of Bible v. John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 256 
N. Y. 458. However, in 1939 the New York legislature 
substituted a statutory clause for the old “sound health” 
clause. (Sec. 163 sub 3 (b)). This clause read as 
follows: 

“Policy when void. Subject to the provision en- 
titled Incontestability, * * * if within two years prior 
to the date of issue of this policy the Insured has re- 
ceived institutional, hospital, medical, or surgical treat- 
ment or attention, and the Insured or any claimant 
under the policy fails to show that the condition occa- 
stoning such treatment or attention was not of a serious 
nature or was not material to the risk, this policy shall 
be voidable by the company either before or after any 
claim unless reference to each such rejection, institu- 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
(ddress inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Executive Offices 
10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 























tional, hospital, medical, or surgical treatment or at- 
tention is endorsed on this policy by the company. 
Provided, however, that this policy shall not be void- 
able because of absence of endorsement referring to 
any information which was disclosed in a written appli- 
cation for this policy. If this policy does not take 
effect, or is voided by the company, the company will 
return the premiums paid.” 


The next question then was whether the rule laid down 
in the Bible case would apply to the new statutory clause. 
The question was answered by the N. Y. Appellate Divi- 
sion on October 31, 1950, in the case of Dore v. John 
Hancock. The two industrial policies involved in the 
Dore case had been issued in 1947. The beneficiary was 
the daughter of the insured and brought suit on the pol- 
icies. The policies contained the statutory clauses quoted 
above. There were no endorsements on the policies and 
the written applications of the insured were not attached 
thereto. Concededly, the insured was seriously ill and 
had been treated at hospitals for a serious ailment within 
the two year period prior to the issuance of the policies. 


Upon the trial in the New York City Municipal Court 
no attempt was made by the plaintiff beneficiary to show 
that the condition occasioning medical treatment “was 
not of a serious nature or was not material to the risk.” 
It was found by a special verdict of the jury that when 
the agent received the applications for the policies and 
when the policies were issued and he accepted the pre- 
miums thereunder, the agent had been fully informed and 
knew that the insured was seriously ill and had been 
under treatment in hospitals for serious ailments within 
the two year period. Notwithstanding the special verdict, 
the trial court found that the company could void the 
policies by tendering back the amount of the paid pre- 
miums and found judgment accordingly. The decision 
was on the theory that the rule laid down in the Bible 
case, while applicable to the “sound health” clauses had 
no application to industrial policies in the light of the 
statutory clause. An appeal was taken by the beneficiary 
to the N. Y. Supreme Court, Appellate Term, and the 
latter court reversed the Municipal Court, granting judg- 
ment to the beneficiary for the face amount of the policies. 
The company thereupon appealed to the N. Y. Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, and the judgment for the bene- 
ficiary was affirmed with this observation: 


“The Appellate Term wrote no opinion but the re- 
versal is tantamount to a holding that the case of Bible 
v. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 256 
N. Y. 458, is still good law and is fully applicable to 
the new statutory standard clause as it was to the old 
voluntary ‘sound health’ clauses in industrial policies. 
We believe that the Appellate Term holding was correct. 


“The doctrine of estoppel as applied in the Bible 
case has not been superseded by the new clause made 
mandatory by Section 163, subd. 3 (b) of the Insurance 
Law. Presumably when the legislature enacted the 
amendment of 1939, it was fully familiar with the 
principles laid down in the Bible case and, if it had 
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“The rights of all are contingent, in the sense that 
they must survive the insured in order to take, and 
there is no more certainty that the so-called ‘vested’ 
interests will be effectuated than will the so-called ‘con- 
tingent’ interests.” 


The children cited a number of cases in an effort to 
prove that the interest of the grandchildren remained 
contingent until the insured died and only then became 
a vested interest but the Appellate Court held that these 
cases did not apply because “none of these cases involves 
an attempt on the part of primary beneficiaries to fore- 
close the interests of the secondary beneficiaries by sur- 
rendering the policy for cash.” 

The final contention of the children was that if the 
irrevocable clauses were enforced, it would result in prop- 
erty rights being indefinitely suspended which the law 
does not favor. The Appellate Court answered this con- 
tention by saying that the insured should have considered 
that before inserting the clause in the policies. (Waller 
v. Waller, Illinois Appellate Court, June 26, 1950.) 


Revocable Clauses 


Turning to the other side of the question, let us look 


A RULE FOR HALF 
A CENTURY 


At the time of our humble begin- 
ning fifty years ago, this rule was 
adopted governing claims: 


“Pay all just claims pleasantly and 
promptly; reject all unjust claims 
pleasantly but firmly. If doubt exists 


that cannot be removed, give the 
policyholder the benefit of it.” 


That same rule has been followed 
for half a century now and, looking 
back over the years, we are confident 
it has made a great contribution to 
the building of this company. 
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at the rights of “revocable” beneficiaries. An unusual 
case on this side is Minning v. Prudential, Ohio Court of 
Appeals, First District, July 31, 1950. 

A father took out life policies on his two minor sons 
and he was designated as beneficiary in both policies. He 
paid the premiums. The right to change the beneficiary 
was reserved and the policies had the usual cash surrender 
provisions. At a later date the father and mother were 
divorced. The wife was granted custody and the father 
was ordered to turn over the policies to her. The father 
informed the boys and the company that he would ad- 
vance several months’ premiums and make no more pay- 
ments, which he did. The boys applied to the company 
for the cash surender value of the policies and the com- 
pany sent separate checks payable to each son and the 
the father. One boy got his father to endorse the check, 
the other did not. 

Shortly thereafter both boys were drowned and the 
father claimed benefits under both policies. The claims 
being rejected, the father brought suit. The trial court 
held he was not entitled to benefits on the policy for which 
he had endorsed the check, but was entitled to benefits 
on the other. The Appellate Court overruled this decision, 
holding that the policy was a contract between the com- 
pany and the son, and since the son had the right to 
change beneficiaries, the father had no vested interest 
in the policy during the son’s lifetime. 


m3 
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++.a@ story in which a Philadelphia Lifeman 
was the “hero.” $132,600 in 442 endowment 
policies. Most important of all, no difference 
in premium because of age... each premium 
$14.00 per year! 

That’s the kind of home office help Philadelphia 
Life fieldmen get a/l the time. Liberal contracts 
...Cooperative underwriting . . . competitive 
rates ... planned programs that get dotted line 
action ... all mean vastly increased earnings 
for Philadelphia Life agents. The Company is 
growing...rapidly! Youcan grow along with us. 
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desired not to have those principles apply to the new 
standard statutory clause, it undoubtedly would have so 
provided in the 1939 amendment.” 


Irrevocable Beneficiary Clauses 


Three life policies with similar terms were issued to a 
grandmother who named as beneficiaries her husband, 
her children, and if any of the children should predecease 
her, their children. Irrevocable beneficiary clauses were 
contained in each policy.’ She assigned the policies to her 
two children at a later date and they decided to surrender 
them for the cash value. The companies objected to the 
surrender and a law suit resulted. The basis of the 
companies’ objection was that the grandchildren, and 
possible other unborn grandchildren, as secondary bene- 
ficiaries, had interests at variance with those of their 
parents and were necessary parties to the suit. The com- 
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panies felt that they would be open to future suits by 
secondary beneficiaries if they consented to the surrender 
because of the irrevocable clauses, and the fact that the 
number of beneficiaries could not be determined before 
the grandmother’s death. The trial resulted in a decree 
in favor of the children allowing a surrender of the 
policies but the Illinois Appellate Court, First District, 
reversed the decree and remanded the case for revon- 
sideration. Since the children born and unborn were 
irrevocable beneficiaries, the Appellate Court held that 
they were indispensable parties to the law suit, and since 
they were neither parties to the suit nor represented by 
parties having an identity of interest, they could not be 
bound by the lower court’s decree. 

The contention of the children that they represented 
their own children was answered by the Appellate Court 
thusly: 
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176. Saniteuch Moistener 


The new Sanitouch Moistener is 
said to provide a clean, fast, unfail- 
ing method for moistening fingers 
when handling money, checks or 
searching through files. It is of 
equal utility for moistening stamps, 
envelopes and labels. Sanitation is 
assured by means of a one inch 
white plastic ball at the top, which 
floats in an enclosed air tight cup 
of water, thus guarding against 
water stagnancy. Retail price of 
the moistener is $1.50. 


177. Folding Machine 


A low-cost electrical folding ma- 
chine, simply operated, and ver- 
satile enough to serve as an 


Showcase Editor 
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THe Spectator Lire INsuRANCE IN ACTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 


(CITY) 


the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


auxiliary in printing shops, is now 
on the market. 

The machine is said to perform 
eight different types of folds and 
will put two parallel folds in an 
average size sheet at 10,000 an 
hour. The sheets are fed and 


stacked at the same end of the ma- 
chine. 

Depending on the variety, size 
and weight of the stock used, the 


ee ee 


(ZONE) (STATE) 


machine can handle up to 19,000 
pieces an hour. Sizes of the sheets 
can range from 3”x314” to 11”x24”. 


178. Cash Guard 

Here’s a product the manu- 
facturer claims will really protect 
the cash which comes in over-the- 
counter. Called the “Counter Cash 
Guard,” it is a cash drawer with a 
specially designed safe underneath. 

Incoming cash is handled in the 
regular manner. When the cashier 
wants to protect excess funds, he 


merely places the extra cash in a 
rear compartment. As the drawer 
is closed, the money drops into the 
safe automatically. 


179. Numbering Machine 


An office machine company has 
developed a numbering and dating 
head for installation on multigraph 
machines. The device is said to be 
useful to insurance companies for 
use on application forms. The job 
is done quickly, neatly and ac- 
curately with the numbers ad- 
vancing automatically. Dates are 
set by hand with a stylus. 


180. Adding Machines 

Two small portable adding ma- 
chines, each retailing for $12.95, 
are now available. 

The “Addometer” is 11144x2%2, 
and has eight columns. Capable of 
adding, multiplying and _ direct 
subtracting. The dials are turned 
to the right, by means of a stylus, 
for adding and to the left for sub- 
tracting. 

The “Lightning” is 14x4% and 
adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides. Can be carried in a pocket 
or briefcase and is fully guaran- 
teed. 








